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AUTUMN EVEN-SONG. 
BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


The long cloud edged with streaming gray, 
Soars from the west ; 
The red leaf mounts with it away, 
Showing tbe nest 
A blot among the branches bare : 
There is a cry of outcasts in the air. 


Swift little breezes, darting chill, 
Pant down the lake ; 
A crow flies from the yellow hill, 
And in its wake 
A bafficd lice of labouring rooks : 
A purple bow the shadowless river looks. 


Pale on the panes of the old hall 
Gleams the lone space - 
Between the sunset and the eqaall ; 
And on its face 
Mournfully glimmers to the last : 
Great oaks grow mighty miastrels in the blast. 


Pale the rain-rutied roadways shine 
> Ia the greea light 
Behind the cedar and the pine : 
Come, thundering night! 
Blacken broad earth with hoards of storm! 
For me yon valley cottage beckons warm. 


mine coemmeceee” 
RACHEL. 

I!Ineas and sorrow had done their work upon Randolph Grey. He was 
20 altered, that his best friends would scarce have kuown him ; for the 
mental was even greater than the physical change. The depression of 
his spirits was such, that it appeared as if nothing could rouse him. For- 
merly cordial and warm-hearted, he now exhibited a morbid desire for 
solitude, aod shunned all those who had been the companions of his bap- 
pier days. This might be, in part, attributable to impaired bealtb, but 
cause and effect were closely allied, and if bodily weakness tended to de- 
press his spirits, their depression effectually impeded the recovery of bis 
strength. His pbysician recommended change of air and scene, and ad- 
verted to the bracing effects of sea-breeze-, and the patient acquiesced 
= ae readiness than might have been expected his now 

apathy. 

But’ Capiain Grey himself had become of remaining in town ; 
his epirits tarned with loathing from the tar of the great city. He 
longed to escape, not only from every face be knew, bat from the un- 
known myriads whose very existence in bis vicinity seemed to him an 
oppressivn a constraint. His place of abode by the sea was not pre- 
scribed ; be would seek it where it might be most secure of the solitude 
for which he longed. He decided upou a emall village on the 
Cornish const, not fas from the Land’s Eod ; nor could he have fouad a 
place (hat better answered Div requ'rementa There was 
gentleman’s house within a distance of several miles, and the 
self consisted merely of fisbermeu’s bute, diversinea vy ome emall general 
shop, which was also the post-office, to which letters came in emali aum- 
bers, and at rare intervals, the school, the church, me gomeme and a 
farm houge in which Randolph Grey fouad board lodging. The 

was bare, but bold and romantic; and there was a fine rocky beach, 

where he could wanier or sit for hours whea not disposed to breast the 

waves in one of the fisbing-smacks. Such a residence would answer 

ectly for the two or three weeks that he intended to devote to the 

sem luxury of perfect solitude ; for solitude peopled with sad thoughts 
is dreary indeed. 

Four or five days paseed, or were dreamed away by him, chiefly in sit- 
ting on the beach and gazing listlessly upon the rolling of the waves. 
He bad loved them as a child, but their monotonous murmur failed to 
soothe him, for with it mingled the voices of those who bad brighteaed his 
existence to bim in those early days, and from whom the separation, by 
death, absence, or estrangement, made it so gloomy now. As he gazed 
and listened, be grew more sad, more listless, more desponding. The 
loneliness he had sought oppressed him, yet he kuew it not, and sbruok 
but the more morbidly even from the sight of the poor fichermen o* the 


coast. 
One evening he was sitting on the beach, beneath the shadow of a pro- 


_* 
age it- 


jecting rock, immersed as asual ia bis gloomy musings, when bis atien- | hi 


tion was arrested by the unwelcome sound of an approaching footstep. 
He turned, and to bis surprise, bebeld a female figure advancing along 
the rocks which jutted out beyond the spot where he was seated into a 
kiod of promontory, against the extreme point of which the advancing 
tide was beginning to ripple. 

His first impulse was to retreat at once, bat he was checked by the 
reflection that the rock beneath which he sat would doubtless conceal 
him, whereas if he rose he should be exposed to view ; and, moreover, 
with his attention bad been aroused some spark of latent curiosity, 
which induced him to and watch the movements of the 
She was not one of the peasant i 





; | sbould he have courage to banish it from bis 


gti 


P 
curiosity, not to eay the interest, of Captain Grey was excited ; 
was a similarity between this woman’s situation and bis 
Like bim, came wiih ber load of sorrow to seek comfort from 
lovely sbore, the i 


a 


f 


right to ascertain whetber be could be of any service to him. Captain 
Grey had no opportunity of avoiding this well-meant visit, ae he would 
probably have desired ; for, as he chanced to be at home, the landlady 
ashered Mr. Wood a: once into the parlour. 

Though his duties were coofiaed to so remote a spot, and to a sphere 
eo narrow, Mr. Wood was a man of education and ability ; and it is pos- 
sible that the solitude of the last few days had made the sound of a 
friendly voice less unwelcome to Randolph Grey than he would bave ad- 
mitted even to himself. Certain it is, that the clergyman’s conversation 
so far won upon him, that his beart was unlocked to give him some slight 
intimation of the reasons which bad induced him to seck this secluded 
retreat, that the two gentlemen sate long in discourse together, and that 
before the visit ended, Captain Grey had accepted the pressing invitation 
of his new acquaiutaoce to drink tea at the parsonage on the following 
evening, and when the time came. stimulated perbaps by curiosity to see 
the clergyman’s wife, he addressed bimself to the fulfilment of his en- 
gagement wit less reluctance than he would fain have persuaded bim- 
self that he felt. When be was introduced to Mra. Wood, however, he 
was well-nigh disappointed to find how well she answered to bis pre-con- 
ceived idea of what she ought to be. She was some years younger than 
her husband, and app d as active, brisk, and cheerful a little woman 
as one could wish to see—happy in her home, her husband, and ber da- 
ties. His conjectures about the stranger were all at fault. and he was 
ponderiag how he could frame an inquiry conecraing ber without betray- 
ing the scene which he had witnessed, when he was spared the trouble 
by Mr. Wood, who, seeing tea was ready, inquired of bis wife whether 
* Rachel” were not well that she had not yet made ber appearance. 

“ She is coming down directly,” replied Mrs. Wood, “and Iam glad 
of it. 1 think she has seemed more depressed than usual for the last few 
days, and a little society will perhaps do ber gooi. She is a lady who 
is living with us,” added Mrs, Wood, in explanation to ber guest. 

At that moment the door opened, and “ Rachel” entered, She was in- 
deed the Lady of the Rocks; and as Mr. Wood introduced him to Miss 
Morland, Captain Grey perceived that she recogaized him, though appa- 
rently with little interest, and no embarrasement. She thanked him 
courteously for the assistance he had rendered her, which led to an ex- 
planation of their meeting, and of their mutual surprise at seeing in so 
lovely @ spot a stranger above the condition of a peasant. 

Atter this Miss Mo:lund lapsed into silence, leaving it to Mr. and Mre. 
Wood to sustain the conversation with their guest ; but bis interest was 
excited, and he examined her closely. Sbe might almost have been 
called handsome, or rather striking, for ber beauty was less that of form 
or colouring than of expression, although now her countenance was me- 
laucholy almost to gloom. He thought be perceived in ber the same 
listless despondency of which he himself so well kaew the bitterness ; and 
his sympathy being thus excited be exerted bimself to relieve it by at- 
tracting her interest and attention. He could be very agreeable 
when he wished it ; und now be succeeded perhaps all the better that 
bis motive wasakind and unselfish one. Mr. and Mra. Wood were 
cbarmed with him, and even the melancholy Rachel at length looked up, 
and took ber part io the conversation with rome appearance of gest, and 
in doing so gave involuntary evidence of both a quick apprehension and 
a cullivated mind. As for Capta’n Grey, if be had helped to entertain 
others, be was bimeelf rewarded, for he was astonished to fied bow quickly 
the time bad slipped away ; and still more so, to be forced to acknow- 
ledge to himself that he was by no means so oppressed and wearied by an 
evening passed in the society of his fellow-creatures as by an equal num- 
ber of hours spent alone. 

A begioniog baving thus been made, few days elapsed in which he did 
not meet the inhabitants of the parsonage. He questioned Mr. Wood 
about Rachel, but learnt very little. About two years before, the patron 
of the living had written to inquire whether Mr. Wood would admit as a 
boarder a lady with whom be was not personally acquainted, but whom 
he knew to be desirous of finding a bome in some retired village on the 
sea-coast, Understanding that ber position was a very lonely one, and 
that it would be an act of kindness to do so, Mr. Wood to receive 
her, and she bad arrived two years before, dressed in the deepest mourn- 
ing. aod evidently in great affliction. She proved not only most 
in disporition, but very valuable as an assistant in the 
host and hostess had become 





respects. 

ted to them ber previous history : all she had ever said abou 
pee Sey Sem ee qmates ber, as it was too ful to dwell upon. 
She bad, however, at diff reat times, made men of a father and mo- 
ther, a sister, and a cousia whom she bad lost, and of the latter with euch 
evident emotion that they imagived be had perkaps been her lover or 
affisoced husband, She had now no relations living, or at least none 
with whom she kept up any intercourse. She was habitually calm and 
oer, ont are much more even in spirits than she bad been at - 

8 by . 
ihoagh » appearing at times greatly depressed ; and even when Mr. 


t 
relations, Rachel, though pro te Pon gd visit some of their 
ing bebiud alone, to renewing, even slightly, her ek ee —~y~4 sh the 


world. 

To this scanty information Captain Grey listened with an interest 
which as he became more intimately acquainted with Miss 
Morland. His own morbid apatby had passed away. Every morning be 
arose, not as formerly, to a dreary blank. bat to the interest of bis new 
acquaiatance, for be had now an object before bim, that of wianing ber 
back at oace from her sorrow aod from ber strict seclusion. 

It did not seem that bis efforts were fated to be unsuccessful : by de- 
grees Rach-l’s listless depression appeared to yield to them, aud she 
awoke to the evjoyment both of the natural scenes around her and of the 
companiousbip aad sympathy which brighteced th: m ; «nd when he saw 
the smile with whica rhe greet-d bis approach, tbe evident pleacure 
which she took ia his society, other feelings thaa those of disiaterested 
kiodoess began, though at first uscouscious!y to bims-If, to dawn withia 
bim, avd the day was a weary ove to bim in which, either in a visit at 
the parsonage or a ramble over the rocks, he h :d not enjoyed the society 
of Rachel. H's evenings were always + in her company. for it bad 
become a setiled ihiog that be should driok tea with the Woods, who, 
likiog all they saw and all th-y beard of him, wituessed with pleasure 

is increasing iatimacy wiih their friend. 

The three weeks originally preposed as the term of his stay had long 
since elap-ed, but he bad found weaas to prolong it usder different pre- 
texts, uaiil autumn was now far advanced. He felt that he coald not 
lioger on for ever without any settled «im or purpose, and it cros«d his 
mind that in doiog 5» be might vot be actiog honcurably towards Mire 
Morland, shou'd she ind-ed iecl any greater pleasure iu his company than 
in that of merely an agreeabl quaint He r-jected the uawel- 
come scruple as the offspring of vanity, but could uot banish it from his 
miud, and at length reluctantly resolved to depart the following week. 





stranger. | He weat up to the 


when he first sought bis present abode. It was a relicf to him to be in- 
formed that Mr. and Mre. Wood were gone out for the day, and that Miss 
Morland was walking. He fzit r-prieved. Perhaps he been over- 
hasty ; there was no occasion for to go quite eo soon ; at all events 
he have time to thiuk the matter over. Mechunically he bent his 
steps towards the sza-shore : often and often he bad wandered there with 
Rachel Morland ; was he* after a few brief days to do so no more? 
Whichever way be turned his eyes, her image seemed to flit before them : 
memory, or wou'd it baunt 
him thus ia every place? As be rounded a small head!and. absorbed in 
toese ques'icn nze, he al most start-d to see her in Jite and limb seated on 
the tauds at a litsle distance from him. He thought how much she was 
altered since the first time he had seen ber,—then, as now, gazing forth 
over the bouodiess waters. The of 
given place to a delicate bat more lile-like bue ; and if ber couatenance 
still bore the impress of some past sorrow, the look of bopeless despon- 
dency was gone. Was this indeed bis work? Would it be undone by 
bis departure? And if so, could he, ought he, to tear himself away? 
The sound of bis footsteps was scarcely audible on the soft , and 
i ll he aiood beside ber and addresred her. 


a Grey?” 


met bers, 
was ph’s reply. 


be 

Is 

the grave melancho! wv 
«Tom thinking bow soon the 

for I return to town next week,” 
The light faded from Rachel’s eyes, and ber check grew suddenly 





very kind to me; and the loss of a friend is no trifle in so louely a life 
as mine,” che added in a low tone, while the tears rose to her eyes. 

This was too much for the faltering resolution of Randolph Grey. 
Obveying the impulss which urged him on, in an instaut be was seated 
on the 4 her, clasping her hands in his—pouring forth the con- 
fession of bis love and entreating her to say that they need never part ; 
that ~g ow a pA should henceforth be lonely. He spoke 
eagerly, tor be was fuji of hope, but a chill passed over him as 
on the face of Racbel. gators yt 3 oy x as 

With cheeks as pale as marble, and eyes ‘dilated as if they beheld 
some appalling vision, sbe listened to him motionless and unresisting. 
At length she strove to withdraw ber hand, but he beld it fast. 

“ Rachel! what is this? Surely my words cannot take you by sur- 
prise ; you caunot have been unconscious of my affection ! Speak to me 
—speak, 1 entreat you!’ 

* I will,” said Rachel, faintly. “I was blind, very blind ; but I see 
it all now ; I have ainned and mast bear the penalty. You must leave 
me, Captain Grey. We must part, and for ever ;—leave me, pray leave 
me. 

* T cannot leave you thus.” 

He could not indeed, for she was almost fainting, and would have 
——— upon the eaud, bad be not thrown bis arm round her to sup- 
rt her, 

“ Rachel,” he continued passionately, “‘ Rachel, what does this mean t 
for —v I believe you love me, and why would you cast me from 
you 

Rachel made no answer, for she could not ; her head sank upon his 
shoulder, and she burst iuto a passion of tears. They seemed to relieve 
ber, for in a few moments she grew calmer and gently disengaged her- 
self from his bold. 

“ IT cannot speak to you now,” she eaid softly, “ but if you will meet 
me bere to-morrow evening, about this time, all shall be explained. You 
will then see that insuperable obstacles interpose between us. Leave me 
for the present ; we can meet as usual this evening at the parsonage, 
but leave me now I entreat you.” 

She spoke earnestly, beseechingly : and without a word he obeyed ; 
but when he reached the furthest point whence be could see her, he 
turned to look—Rachel still sate where he had left her, motionless be- 
side the foam. 

They met in the evening, but Miss Morland was pale, de and 
preoccupied, and Randolph Grey, who watched ber intently, could by 
no effort command his usual flow of conversation, and his leave 
early. To him the intervening bours passed wearily and restlessly. He 
longed for an interview with Rachel which would end bis suspense ; yet 
be dreaded it, for might it not also extinguish his hopes? But even the 
longest — comes to a close, and the days were not of the longest now. 

Before the appointed time Cuptain Grey was on the beach, wandering 
amongst the rocks, and advancing to the jutting point where he bad first 
seen Rachel. The recollection of that bonr came vividly across bis mind 
as he seated himself on the rock where she bad sate ; be gazed out upon 
the heaving sea, which seemed to him as restless as his own unquiet 
beart. Evenas be was gazing he heard Rachel’s footstep upon the rocks, 
Sileatly he made way for ber, and silently sbe seated herself beside him. 
For a moment took her band and looked into ber face with a pang 
of self-reproach for the change be read there. She was paler, more hag- 
gard than he bad ever seen ber even in the days of their earliest acquaint- 
ance, and her eyes heavy and dim with weeping ; but ehe was quite calm 
— = a few minutes they sate in silence, which was first broken by 

ado! ph. 
an do not prolong this suspense ; let me know what it is you have 
me. 

“ This!” replied she, extending to him her ungloved left hand. There 
was a wedding-ring upon the third finger. 

RB paleness passed over Randolph's countemance, as be ox- 
Cc 3 

“ Is it possible—a wife? Rachel !” 

ere ect ae oe eee I pea mate Baden A 

ao explanation to acquaint 
of her ov of whieh the cadline nor bahows: me ry. 

She was early left an orphan, and was brought up in the house ofa 
relation. While both very young an attachment was formed between 
berself and a cousin, a young man of some property, but of indifferent 
character. This attachment was vehemently opposed by the uncle and 
aunt with whom she lived; but as they, at the same time, betrayed 
some anxiety to secure her band, and ber small but iodependert fortune 
for their own son, she was little inclined to beed their by no means disin- 
terested warnings, and clung to Herbert Maxwell the more tenaciously 
the more bis character was impugaed ; for she believed him to be un- 
jastly accased, and even in the contrary case, this, as it might estrange 
other friends, would be a reason why she, who bad loved bim almost from 
chi staod by him the more firm] Leet Gap na weasee ose 
ftachel , she was married to Hi: and cast off 
her offe relations. Their warnings, however, not promp' 
by the best motives, were no calumuies, and Rachel's married life pro 
most uchappy. Herbert wasa gambler and a spendthrift,—reckless, dis- 
sipated, and upprincipled. Yet he had some attaching qualities, and Ra- 
chel loved him throogh all—the more so that, inconsistent as it might 
seem, his strongest feeling appeared to be love of his wife, which took 
the line of readering him jealous of her to a degree oftea painful to her- 
self, and equally uawarranted by her conduct and hisown. Her life was 
one of ceaseless aaxiety, like that of a person walking on the brink of a 
volcano, which may at any moment burst for:h and overwhelm him. 

As time wore oa, Rachel observed that a change had come over her 
husband. She had been used to see him gay and thoughtless, bat now 
he seemed restless and aoxious—his gaiety forced and overstrained. 
Whatever might be the cauce it was carefuliy concealed, and bis wife’s 
inquiries were eluded by some jesting reply that failed to allay her anx- 
jety. It grew with the deepening gloom she saw 
At length he could no longer = with her, or, 
hollow laughter was a nful than vies 
and bis very looks told a of despair. His wife plied him with d 
questions, and he in retarn commanded silence, bat she would not yield 
her point ; she implored bim to confide in her affection.—to let ber 
his sorrow, be the cause of it what it might. He resisted still, but 
sternly,—fioally be bade her follow him to his etady, and locked 
door. 


Wild, haggard desperation was written on bis countenance, as 
mently pacing the room he began to speak rapidly. He told ber that 
was a ruined and dishonoured man ; no bankrupt, but one w 
dared not to louk bis fellow-mea in the face; that bis name was become 
a by-word and a reproach, and that this misery—with the addition of 
sveing his beautiful young wife involved in it—was more than hs could 
bear. 


She would have asked him what he had done ; bat he forbade all ques- 
3 “be was not sunk so low that be could bear to be disgraced in 


be could soon end this suffering, and escape from the 
shame that weighed him to the earth. 

This did not surprise Rachel, who having ofien already, and —— 
of late, heard bim allude to the idea of emigration, now interpreted 
words as referriog to it. 

“ Bat,” continued be, “one fear withholds me. I cannot face the 
thought that were I no longer here, you, Rachel, might perbaps forget 
me.” 


“Herbert! Surely, surely you would take me with you!” 

He looked at ber strangely, fixedly. ‘No, that I could not do; and 
when I was gone my memory would fade from your miad, and you might 
eee my pe hs ae eee 

“Ob! Her! w can you epeak so cruelly 

« Ab!” said be with almost « groan, “ but for that fear T should soon 


you. 
you can trust me to keep you alone, unrivalled, in my heart until we 


meet 

“Qh! that I could believe you! For I could not rest, even in the 
geen, tS Cane ae ‘ou could bestow that which once was mine 
upon another. Will to give me your promise, Rachel?” 


ou 

« Asearedly 1 will.” 

“But first consider,” be resumed more eagerly, -“ You must bide 
ourself from the world, renounce my name. efface every trace of your 
fated, di marrisge. Oan you do this, and never inquire 


Then promise me.” 
He stood before ber and took both her bands, while she said. “I give 
that none occupy your place in my heart 
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his own; “mark, that from the very ends of the universe I b ‘ Oe tn tan 
come back to you to enforce that promise, were you ever tempted to | palma opr deer a oe ae i 4 3 —— a ae, 
never can be.” | mea Tash asks?” she exclaimed, barriedly, striving to withdraw ber 
; 3 “ ! imed, barr vin 
“ Then you have set me free.” He loosed bo a —. = Me oS, a. oad eenkiing a a eS tee are not alone !”” 
a <-y stated py ay a oy oon A po aut and| Involuntarily Randolph started and looked roand. The dim light suf- 
io a 0 . | t ms 
he fell at ber feet, the blood spirtiag up upon her clothes, and even 4 — him that no one else was present. It was only Rachel's 
ape Raais se aan yee a. eam = | “This is bat a fancy, Rachel,” said he. ‘“ Do not indalge it. Let me 
Faery wate Alyy Sachin tal yt eced light the lamp, and you will beable to satisfy yourself that there is no 
thought, the impossibility of obtaining help, and then she remember one a . 
nothing more. a ’ i . quivering sigh. It is 
Hr cry bed been heard, end ssstance came, but too late for Herbert | ge boy contagicas are nervous feelings! aadolph “Gey smiled 
idal we ad done its work. D r 
oa a deottenen, trom —_ ws to rave - .—oy of po en pay + ang for he could almost have fancied he beard it faintly 
brain fever. She was nursec ough it by her servants. i or re- | ; . 
i 2 die lamp, and placed it on the table. Traly there 
mh, a f. “ey a balomes 7 bem ane aid } on sotking visible oy the tenn eyes of Rachel - wey by en 
at shel’ t il, Captain Gre 
not induce them to come forward. At length a po vo ¢ ee me, C, Od, Say ~ he <4 
cenaitiation guless Sir oh Thodereyene, f bi ~ rey meal for his object was no other than to win her consent to their immediate 
bay wep - wy yike- yi ion > comrtn ban oe | union. Son necessary step had been taken ; nothing bat her indeci- 
learnt the sad particulars © case, had obtaine 2 - " — 
tue of bis profession, bat she positively a see ry oe — ae the tench = = = wr oe Mg on) - oe a aA 
oa oe a rrr i : o " pom ‘les When +! forward every argument he could devise to combat her scraples ; and, 
ST en Gane vite ab ay Yr ish : = asjhe perceived that he gained some ground, he urged upon ber that the 
pea hy yanetio a of v basba a etiah easerded “il btarens coleing she now endured was only the result of nervous agitation 
feelings, and to reek concealment and entire seclusion. With equally vey — her poy a aod ay Be Sm _ oaabilite pry tn 
implicit obedience to his commands, she made no inquiries concerning | when there was no further roo Ay? oe rot oo pan had oe 4 
the past. Her own small fortune had been settled upon herself at ne | ponany she would find peace, and, Pp 
ee ie cone f M ey her wedi -ring famnened She made no answer. Silence, he hoped, gave consent. 
oe rtp yo noch} and ‘heving thanks to the isquictes of the | “ Then, Rachel,” pleaded he, “ why should we delay longer ; why not 
clergyman, obtaiued the promise of a kindly thelter » rs err wd af this suspense so painfully preloaged? Say that you will at length 
of Mr. Wood, she retired thither with but one wish, that of dragging mine. . ‘ 
on the remainder of her desolate life in seclusion, and in such peace as « ny ~ will,” aglied cin, —y~" “5 hae | that I am doing 
it migbt afford her. She thus withdrew from all intercourse with the | wrong ; t - me a + ena Sg as -. a age 
outer world, grew attached to the Woods, in whom she found kind and Boa fegem « _ — ~ e eben eB an te e.. 
faithful friends, and shared their labours for the good of those committed | sha e study of my > g' . oo toe ~~ 
to their care; yet = appeared iy ~~ a sad ag ay + nnn, and ae =e: = suffer our marriage Pp y 
only solace was in the murmur of the waves, for to them alone cou ow? : c 
dae covenl the secret of her grief, which, as though it were a trast from She covered her face eed hands and groaned ; but when she again 
her departed busband, she kept locked from every human eye in the | raised ber head her only reply was— 
depths of her heart. Yet this afforded ber but meagre consolation. —_ = Y ey you (-¥ i a a 
be day on which Randolph Grey bad first beheld her, being the aani- : ay D + - & as ar A + 4. , es b 
versary of her husband’s death, she had felt more than usually depressed | Now, indeed, I may call you > yeh se pon 
and mixerable. Not only the sorrows of the past, but the hopeless dreari- your words we | | = one - — -_ aes = igh Fa eanee 
ness of the future weighed heavily on ber spirit. The latter had been | I have sal id,” and her voice tre 6 i et y a 
partly, at least, dispelled by the growing interest for Captain Grey, | “ I have said that I can refuse you nothing ;” ao e rose from 
mich wokoows r ay he 7 of | bis - ‘alias ~! “ ae ite drew near, and extended his arms to clasp her to his bosom. As 
ment, it was only the avowal of his love which woke her to the) e r, 
painful consciousness, Xt once of the strength of his influence over her, | he did so she slightly taraed her head, and at the same moment uttered 











cheaia | was no light in the room. She started at his entrance, and as she rose | started up one—the name we could not cateh—who, ia his (pening sen- 


tence, sounded a note which at once vibrated through every 

Standing with arms folded across him, and with eyes uplifted, as if al- 
most unconscious, the speaker dashed right into the midst of bis subject, 
and a beautiful subject it was,—The wonder and the mystery and the 
eanctity of the life of a little child, What a frightful fact was that mor- 
tality amongst childres established by unerring statistical returns: for 
the death of a man who has lived suffered and done what it is ap- 
pointed man to do and saffer, is natural, and not in violation of order, 
as when we build the grave for a little child. Oa went the speaker, 
holding all spell-bouad as be poured the golden light of his genius on 
what bad otherwise been barren and common-place. I thought of Camp- 


bell’s lines, 
“ But = that lone one stood, 
With dauntless words and high ; 
That shook the sear leaves from the wood, 
As if a storm paas’d by.” 


At the conclusion, or rather long before the conclusion, we had come 
to the conviction that Kingsley was the orator, for it was full of Kingsley 
doctrine. Like all men with a mission, Mr. Kingsley repeats himself ; 
and in sermons, and in speeches, and in poems, and in novels, and in their 
way good and beautiful, the prominent idea, muscular Christianity, is 
everywhere apparent ; and as you look at Mr. Kingsley, you feel that he 
is the muscular Christian of whom he writes, His limbs are lithe and 
sinewy, he bas not an ounce of fat about him ; yet his face is flushed with 
health and strength ; and you see that every bit of brain, and muscle, 
and bone is in admirable working order. The list of his books, for a 
man not much more than forty, is astonishing. And every year we look 
for anew volume from bis pen. This is the advantage of being minister 
of a small Hampshire parish. lo a city Mr. Kingsley’s time and atten- 
tion would be more occupied. Mach as Mr. Kingsley has written, he has 
not su his earlier works. What a noble vindication of the 
wronged have we in “ Alton Locke!” Whata plea for free thought and 
action have we in “ Yeast!” The latter especially is a favourite of ours. 
It is a book to be read during Parliamentary recess, and am/‘dst the luxa- 
riant vegetation, end the clustering woods, and the brown harvest-fields, 
that are found in such perfection, as Mr. Kingsley states, on the banks 
of our chalk rivers. We read it in such a country, and we felt bow tratb- 
fal was ite description of nature—with how loving an eye Mr. Kingsle 
had looked on her—how the lore she teaches he had learat, and hi 
come from communion with ber to moura the want of harmony with her 
everywhere displayed, to mourn the moral blight which the glorious 
beauty of “ mother earth” renders yet more sad—to mourn what, alas! is 
bat too true as a general trath, that 


“ All save the spirit of man is divine.” 


Yet the moral world is equally as full of glory as that outer one whose 
golden suo and balmy air whisper peace to the troubled heart. It waits 
but the hour for the Divine Spirit, as of old, to separate its light and 
darkness—to evoke from its chaos order and law. With a degraded 
peasantry—with a higher class mindful of the rights, bat careless of the 





of her involuntary infidelity to the promise plighted to her husband. | piercing shriek. Randolph's eyes followed the direction of hers. 
Bet no sooner was <4 pomne ned of the Shen she determined on There was but one light in the room, for the fire had burnt out, and the 
the expiation—separation, immediate and eternal, from him whose at-| shadows of the two figures were shaped at. and distinctly upon the 
tractions had caused this dereliction, for so sbe considered it, from her | opposite wall—but—no, it was no delusion of Rachel’s brain—there was 
duty. Such an expiation was bitter indeed! | a third, vague and undefined, which interposing between them, and way- 

This fact, which tho igh not admitted in direct terms, was but too evi- | ing aloft its misty arms, eeemed forcibly to thrust them asunder. 
dently betrayed both by Rachel’s words and manner, caused ere Ne Lagi — on involuntarily started back, and Rachel fell hea- 

tive, with painful emotion indeed, but with-| vily to the ground. 
a hn — - 7 | Forgetful of all bat her, he sprang ty her side, and raised her in his 

Earnest and eloquent were his pleadings with ber to induce ber to | arms. A wild cry for help brought Mr. and Mrs. Wood to the spot ; but 
alter her view of her own case—to reconsider her determination. The | assistance came too late. The spirit of Rachel Maxwell had 
argument on his side was by no means untenable, for a promise given | away. 
under a false impression, heen | 4 ~ eng to = ~~ 7 “ 
signedly conveyed, wou ardly have been considere nding if) 2 
plighted toa living man—and apon what priaciple was Maxwell’s death | THE REV. C. KINGSLEY. 
to make it so? Sbould it not rather have eet her free? 4 PULPIT SKETCH. 

Such were Randolph's reasonings, and Rachel's own heart was his most, Some years back, in one of the many Episcopalian churches with 
powerful auxiliary, though she earnestly strove to resist him, and to which the neighbourbood of Oxford-street abounds, a sermon was 
cling to that which she conceived to be ber duty at once to the dead and | preached by a young clergyman, who in glowing language had endea- 
to herself. Wiil it be thought wonderfal that after long persuasion be | youred to depict the thoughts that breathe, and words that burn, of 
induced her to submit the case to Mr. and Mrs. Wood, whose cploion, | chartist shoemakers and tailors. At the time “ Alton Locke” appeared 
especially that of the former, as a clergyman, could not but have great | there was some novelty in this. Still, of the two millions and a quarter 
weight with her. males and females living in London then, but few had assembled to hear 

Randolph Grey did not much fear their decision ; and he was right, the author of the deservedly popular work. The usual service was per- 
for they espoused his cause, Mrs. Wood at once, her husband after due | formed in the usual manner, Here and there, by the awkwardness with 


deliberation. He did not think it right that Rachel’s whole life should which he took part in the worship, it wus evident that some black sheep, 
be sacrificed to a delusion, and be believed that her union with Captain | unused to the church service, attracted by the undoubted talents of the 


Grey would secure ber happiness. Their arguments were therefore ad-| preacher, had dropped in. But it was manifest the congregation as a 
ded to his persuasions ; aud, after much hesitation, Rachel yielded. Yet | body was of the ordinary character. When the time arrived for preach- 
it seemed as if her decision, though in accordance with her own inclina- | ing, there walked up into the pulpit a ordinary mar. The 
tions, war powerless to make ber happy, so strong were still her scruples, | speaker was young, redolent of strength of ly and of soul; on his 
e0 constantly recurring her doubts whether she were not doing wrong. | face, rather pale than otherwise, there sat serious thought, and in hie 
In Randolph’s presence all was well, but in solitade they would return | voice, a little conventional (forma.are the last thinge « Man can shake 


i 





upon her mind with double force ; and it required all bis eloquence to/ of,) there was cleat ring, denoting great oratorical capacity. The} 
restore to her her peace of mind, aad reconcile her conscience to the step | dark clear eye, the wiry frame, the active appearance of the man, were | 
she bad taken. | striking. Of the sermon itself little need be said ; it was taken from the 
A fortaight thus posed away, and it became necessary that Captain | old Hebrew Gospel, and was but a repetition of the message from the | 
Grey should g» to London to make the arrangements indispensable for | Mount; but the language was wonderfully Saxon, the style indicated | 
his marriage, which in accordance with Rachel’s wish, was to be cele- | great intellectual cultivation, and the application of old truths to new 
brated in her present abode, with the utmost privacy. He was very un- | circumstances was as felicitous as it was rare. A tale is told of the ce- 
willing to leave his pale and mournful bride, especially in so uneasy and | lebrated Lauderdale, that when his father was ill and unable to sleep, 
excited a frame of mind ; but there was no help for it, and all he could | he, then a mere Iad, recommended that a certain orthodox Scotch divine, 
do was to burry the proceedings as much as possible. | famous for the skill with which he despatched his audience to the land of 
He was absent only a week, but oa his return be was inexpressibly | dreams, should be sent for. Oa the occasion to which we refer, nowhere 
shocked to perceive the change, which even in eo short a time had taken | was there any tendency on the part of the audience to somniferousness ; 
place in Rachel. She was worn to a shadow, and her eyes had acquired | and least of all was there a sensation of that kind when at the close of 
an anxious, terrified expression, very painful to behold. At her first! the service, by way of winding up, the mivister or incumbent of the 
meeting with him, she appeared greatly agitated, and even after it, he | place begged his hearers fully to understand that the doctrines they had 
could not conceal from himself that she shunned his society. When he | been listening to were of the most pernicious character, and that he for 
ived that in the lapse of a few days this had not worn off, and that| his part could not be satiefied without putting in his protest against 
nervous depression of spirits perceptibly increased, while Mr. and | them. Since then Mr. Kingsley has become chaplain in ordinary to Her 
Mrs. Wood were totally unable to account for the change, he resolved to | Majesty, and no clergyman would be guilty of such an act of imperti- 
question her, and one day having succeeded in finding her alone, he in- | nence now. He has made good his standing ia the pulpit: perhaps he 
quired of her the cause of the alteration he perceived. | bas less faith in Christian socialism ; the longer a man lives the less he 
Her agitation was so excessive that it was some time before she could | becomes a social reformer ; and if not a popular preacher, in the modern 
speak, but at length she informed him, with many tears, that they mast! acceptation of that term, if not a Bellew, or a elville, or a Dale,—if 
no longer look forward to any happiness together, for that their mar-| not considered exactly orthodox by old-fashioned divines, as a preacher 
riage could never take place. It was vain to struggle, or to hope—it | of what is called the Church party, Mr. Kingsley occupies a fore- 
was impossible, and she must submit to her fate. | most rank, can always get @ congregation, and never fails to interest 
reason was a fearful one, and she shuddered, and her very lips | and instruct. As a lecturer he cannot be said to be very popular ; but 
w white, as, in answer to Grey’s inquiries, she told him that if she| 1 confess I preftr him on the platform. Many preachers break 
failed to keep her promise, her dead husband had kept Ais, and was| down utterly on such occasions; and I have no doubt many an 
come back, as he bad threatened, even from the ends of the universe, to | Irish curate not worthy to hold the candle to Mr. Kingsley at a 
reproach her with her brokea vow. She had not seen him, she had not | Protestant grievance meeting, or anti-Maynooth 
heard his voice ; but whenever she was alone, by night or day, she was| claps and cheers, and external manifestations of deli 
conscious of an invisible presence near ber. She had striven to believe | by the class usually met with on such occasions by 


ng, as regards 
t, eons be judged 
the better orator. 


it a delusion—bat in vain—she could not be deceived. Towards night 
she was most miserable when alone, for in the dark the sense of this un- 
earthly companionship became almost unendurable ; and yet sbe feared 
to bave a light, for turn which way she would, she saw an undefined 
shadow cast u the wall, which was even more terrible than the view- 
less at haunted her in the darkness. She felt that such tor- 
ment if prolonged must drive ber mad, and that she had no alternative, 
bat to renounce all hope of earthly bappiness by parting from Randolph 
by distress of mind and weakness of nerve, and strove to reason her out 
of her belief. He determined that rhe should be alone as little as possi- 
ble, and even persuaded her to let Mrs, Wood's maid sleep in her room 
at night. For the present he contented himself with entreating her to 
suspend her decision, for he trusted to his influence over her, and being 
jaded that, whatever her nerves might be, her mind was not affected, 
e had little doubt that he should sucoved ia bringing her to consent to 
his wishes. But be found the task more difficult than he had antici- 
ted. At first, indeed, Rachel appeared more cheerful, and suffered 
erself to be persuaded not actually to break off their engagement ; but 
her resolution varied with her spirits, and it ever she were left alone, the 
same conviction of a companionship, the more awful because not cogni- 
zable by her senses, resumed possession of ber mind. 

The suspense at length became almost intolerable, even to Grey him- 
self, whose love for Rachel grew bat the stronger in proportion to the 
uncertainty of bis hopes, and the compassion he felt for the sufferings 
which told paiafully upon ber bodily heelth. He therefore resolved to 
put an end to it, bringing the affair, as he trusted, to a favourable con- 
clusion ; and the same evening he walked up to the parsonage and hav- 
ing asked to see Miss Morland, was admitted to the small sitting-room 
reserved for her use. 

She was seated alone, beside the embers of the dying fire, and there 


¢, on his side, believed her to be the victim of some delusion, caused 


The ancient who, when his audience applauded, stopped and asked if he 
had said anything so very foolish, was a judge of public meetings where 


vehemence and exaggeration and declamatory assertions are generally 
considered essential to popular speaking. bere be who most raves 
and rants is sure to bear away the palm in any fathering, no matter 
what—the judicious few always being in the minority. The only time 
the writer ever heard Mr. Kingsley on the platform, he certainly consi 
dered that he made as effective a speech as it was ible for man to 
do. The preacher has greater freedom on the platform; you see him 
| Stripped of all the trammels of the priestly office ; the conventionalities 
of voice and manner which even Mr, Kingsley exhibits in the pulpit do 
| not follow him there. The occasion to which we refer as an illustration 
was the annual meeting of the Ladies’ Sanitary Association, held in the 
| course of last summer at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s Square. The hour 
of ting was an ext ly fashionable one—the chairman was a noble 
| earl and popular philanthropist—the audience consisted chiefly of la- 
dies, who drove up in their own carriages and were oppressively genteel. 
We felt oppressed in the atmosphere ; 


“ All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream.” 


The speakers and speeches were of the mild, undemonstrative, lulling 
character one is accustomed to “in good society.” The business was 
puerile, and one could uot help smiling whea noble orators grew enthu- 
siastic on the successful operations of the society, one of them being the 
publication of half penny tracts on the evils resulting from the use of 
perambulators. Ju.t as we were tting that we come amongst 
such a set of rosewater pbilanth —Just as the proceedings were 
on the point of d ting into farce,—jast as a gentle dalness was 
settling on every face,—just as the younger portion of the fashionable 
assembly bad takea to the study of the bonnets present, as a refuge from 
ennui, and the few men there were quietly slipping out of the room, there 








duties, of J oe oe ey selfishness rampant in town and country alike 
—with a tianity that has long grown wei of witnessing against 
the world, and become dumb—England has little need to boast of what 
she has come to be in this age of ours. Nor, when we turn to remedies, 
do we fiad more cause for congratulation. What can Paseyism and me- 
diwval art do to better us? how can the dead form again become a living 
power? In the age of the printing-press, and the railway, and the 
thoughts that move mankind, can we worship the past without at the 
same time ey high treason against the “increasing purpose’’ 
which runs through all the ages, and which bids us to go deeper than 
Puseyites or High Church or Low Church dare? In “ Yeast” the ques- 
tion is asked, but not satisfactorily answered. We are told that the 
eternal gospel will stand, and conquer, and prove its might in 
this age, as any other; bat of that eternal gospel itself we 
learn but little from the author. We hear of some dream- 
land where practical Christianity reigns triumphant, and presents 
to the world an embodiment the “city not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens ;”’ but it is here, not there, we want the embodi- 
ment. One great part of Mr. Kingsley’s 1 seems to be the substi- 
tution of Christian socialism for the selfish capitalist. We cannot ac- 
cept the change. Capital we hold to be labour's friend, not foe. What 
is wanted io working-man is self-dependence. With all due defer- 
ence to Mr. Kingsley, we cannot see how that will be increased by the 
Socialism which will make the workman more dependent instead of less. 
Mr. Kingsley can tell us of men who, in their wretchedness, have been 
compelled to take whatever scanty pittance the capitalist might feel 
to grant; bat we can tell him of the impradence, and intem- 
perance, and neglect which have placed those men in that condition— 
which have made them the slaves of the capitalist, when they might have 
been capitalists themselves. Socialism will not make these men more 
Prad —— the — For Legere Need Cele ear woh 
them as victims o! capi ° their 
aod bene, when the truer representation would be that which showed that 
they were the victims ot ir own folly—tbat with their pleasant vices 
~ had made tne whips with which they scourged themselves. 

e accept Mr. Kingsley as an eloquent, as @ true, and as an earnest 
expositor of social wrong—we take him to be a man of fine Christian 
feeling, with great artistic powers; bat his sympathies bave thwarted 
his jadgment ; his vehement indignation against social wrongs has led 
him to, it seems to us, error as to their cause. In “ Yeast,’’ however, 
less than in “ Alton Locke,” have we what is objectionable. It is very 
clear tbat the Church has failed ; that Dissent, according to the confes- 
sion of the Editor of the “ British Quarterly,” has failed, though not so 
hopelessly as Mr. Kingsley supposes ; that the landlords have failed ; 
that the educated mind of the country is wandering away from the gos- 
pel of their fathers. It is clear that young wae must speak and act in 
an incoherent, fragmentary, chaotic way, that old systems of thought and 
actions are breaking up, that we are altogether in a yeasty state. This 
is the burden of “ Yeast,”"—the burden of all Mr. Kiagsley’s ——. 
Definite conclusions we must therefore not ex _ He merely represen’ 
the age ; and that it represents the age faithfully no one who reads the 
work with attention can for a moment one. e have had somewhat 
too much of dogma. “ Dost thou believe in what I believe?” says one 
man to another, “ if not, be damned.” “ Are you Shelley, the atheist,” 
said a furious Englishman to a man whose whole life was one round of 
——e of charity and benevolence, and he knocked him down. 
Southey, ia like manner, after he bad abandoned the generous a 
tions of his youth, and become Poet Laureate, trusted, by calling Wil- 
liam Smith, M.P. for Norwich, a Sociaian, and Lord Byron Satanic, that 
they woald be won to his religion ; the real truth is that men are re- 
—, not attracted, by these rough ways of propagatiog Christianity. 

or creeds and definitions, and religious terms and articles, Mr. Kings- 
ley would substitute a Coristian spirit, and a Christian life. Charity, in 
hie estimation, covers a multitude of sins. 

Where the nature of the subject is so difficult to be understood— 
where there have been such wide differences of opinion between men 
equally honest and intelligent and religious and earnest in the investi- 
gation of trath—where the Great Teacher himself has taught such les- 
sons of tolerance, why seek conficmed belief, and persecute doubt “as 
devil born?” Why not wait for truth and light, andin the mean while 
honour what is noble and just? “ Let us,” Mr. Kingsley exclaims, “ be 
brave and bold, let as love the good and the t->. ; aw reste, let us take 
care of oar digestion, let us hunt and dine, aod shoot and ran, and love 
girls (we need no advice from Mr. Kingsley on that head) who are hand- 
some and merry, with pretty faces and warm hearts. This world of ours 
is uader the fatherly guidance of a God who is too wise to err, and too 
good to be unkind, whose every kindness is every evening and 
moraing new. Just as David wrote that 104th Psalm, about 
and the things on it (I quote Mr. Kingsley’s Village Sermons: 
light, the clouds, and the wind, of bills and vall 
bill-side, of wild beasts and birds, of grass and 
of the sun and moon, and night and day ; the 
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fishes, and all the wonderful and nameless 
waters ; the very birds’ nests 
ing among the rocks,” subjects which our rel 
not sufficiently spiritual, so Mr. Kingsley talk of 
ifts of God, and see piety in the recognition of this 
the repetition of unmeaning phrases of outworn creeds. In 
— religiousness Mr. Kingsley is the Luther of our presen 
ather, introducing to his friend Ambrosius a painter, named Sebastian 
says,—“‘ I do not know whether you have need of bim according to your 
own notions, but I confess I should like to see your house more decorated, 
more elegant iu its details, if only to please the flesh, which needs 
tifications of an innocent and tranquil nature, to keep its attention 
being diverted to others not of an innocent or 
Kingsley is in this respect of the school of Luther. 
gious bodies in this country, the evangelical clergy, 
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of dissenters, have been of a contrary opinion ; an opinion 
has versified as follows : 
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“ Lord, what a wretched land is this, 
hat yields us no suppiies ;” , 

ver, finding less favour now than formerly. Against 
pclae ey ner ny a reaction has fairly set in, and at the head 
of this reaction may be placed the name of the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
Rector of Eversfield, Haats, aod Chaplaia in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Hence his admiration of the old pagan forms of Greece and Rome, his 
earnest advocacy of sanitary law, his care to save the bodies as well as 
the soals of men. Baths and washhouses, flannel waistcoats and thick 
boots, a good meal and & good atmosphere ; a canter on the breezy 
downs, or a day on the moors, are some of bis appointed means of ealva- 
tion. But first and foremost is his idea of duty, Man is like a soldier at 
his post, not to sing songs nor offer prayers, or to brood over that fathom- 
leas abyss, the heart; nor to frame defiaitions of the infinite and the un- 
definable ; but todo his duty. In his sermons and books, we are constantly 
reminded of that magnificent ode of Wordsworth’s on the same subject. 
Oar modern Pharicees find no advocate in Mr. Kingsley ; not lip wor- 
ship, not outward forms, not lifeless orthodoxy, is what the 1 seeks 
from man, but duty. When the Spartan ers bade their sons fare- 
well as they went forth to battle, they bade them come back either oa 
their shields, or with them—either victors, or slain in the effort for vic- 
tory. In just such a stern, resolved spirit does Mr. Kingsley bid us fight 
the battle of life, and few are there who can read him, or hear bim, and 
not feel braced up by contact with his healtby and manly nature. 


a 


A ROMANCE OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

A few months ago it was our painful duty to make some rather sharp 
remarks in this magazine with reference to Mad. George Sand’s novel, 
“ Elle et Lui,” because we thought that she bad stepped beyond the | 
courtesy which authors should show to each other. Nor were we singu- | 
lar in our animadversions ; the French press generally reprobated the | 
growing evil of converting private grievance into printer's “ copy,” and | 
we are glad to find that Madame Sand bas accepted the warning in a 

per spirit. Her latest novel, “ L’Homme de Neige,” is an attempt to 
imitate the thrilling romances of Mrs. Ratcliffe and her school ; and, bet- | 
ter still, the morality bas been preserved. There is not a situation in | 
these two volumes which might not be read by everybody, and they | 
therefore offer an opportunity, rarely found, for studying the peculiar | 
graces of Madame Sand’s style. 

The scene Is laid in Sweden in the middle of the last century, and we 
are introduced to an old castle, which bears the reputation of being 
haunted, but in which @certain Christian Waldo and bis servant, perfor- 
mers of marionettes, had been obliged to take shelter. They had been | 
summoned to perform at the new castle belonging to Baron Olaiis von | 
Waldemora, but owing to the chAteau being crowded with guests, they 
were compelled to pass the night in the haunted castle. On arriving 
there, however, they knocked in vain for the bailiff to open to them ; he 
was very deaf, and nothing would have induced his son Ulph to go out | 
in the dark, for fear of meeting ghosts. Hence the two strangers climbed | 
the outer wall and entered the grand ball, where they found a fire al-| 
ready laid, but nothing to eat. Under these circumstances, Christian | 
ordered his servant to go back to the other castle to obtain provisions, 


while he remained alone. While walking about the ball he noticed a| 5 


door opening in a narrow passage, and, in a spirit of adventure, pro- | 
ceeded on a tour of discovery. | 
While thus engaged, another visitor made his appearance at the cas- | 
tle, in the shape of Herr Goéfe, an eminent solicitor, who had been sum- | 
moned by the baron on urgent private affairs, and, not caring for testivi- | 
ties, bad decided on passing the night at the old chateau, which he had | 
often visited before. He, too, entered the hall with his servant, a little | 
foot-page of ten, where he awaited the arrival of supper, while unpack- 
ing his clothes for the purpose of proceeding to the chAteau, and paying 
his respects to the baron. The boy, though, was wora out with fatigue, 
and the good old gentleman conveyed him to the bedroom, where he put 
him to rest. But the boy could not bear to be left alone—he had heard 
80 much of the ghosts--and so the lawyer kindly sat down by the fire- 
side, waiting for him to sleep. In the mean while be drew some law pa- 
a his pocket, and was soon so engaged with them that he forgot 
e 
During this time Christian bad returned to the hall, and was not sorr 
to find the lawyer’s fur cloak and cap lying on a chair, for the fire h 
burned low. He had found on his tour the way to the pantry, and was 
just going to fall-to on the smoked salmon and reindeer tongue, when | 
the sound of a sledge driving into the court-yard disturbed him. Before | 
long a lovely young girl eutered the hall, and addressed him as Herr | 
Goede. He was too fond of an adventure to undeceive her, and, there- 
fore, listened patiently to ber story. Her aunt insisted on marrying her 
to the Baron Olaus, and she had a repulsion from a man who, justly or 
unjustly, was regarded as the assassin of his brother and his family, who 
had all died suddenly and mysteriously. Christian promised faithfully 
to do all in bis power to dissuade the baron, and the young lady returned 
to the somowhet comforted. With C , however, it was a 
decided case of love at first sight : he longed to join the fais orewvure, 
bat bow could he, a travelling mountebank, dare to yenture among the 
haughty company, for whose amusement he had been summoned? 
While revolving these things, his eye fell on the lawyer’s dress suit, 
bung across the back of a chair. and his resolve was promptly formed. 
He dressed himself rapidly, went to the stable, put-to — horse, 
and hastened to the new chateau on the wings of love. But, here, a new 
difficulty beset him ; he had mo card of invitation, and without that he 
could not enter. Mechanically thrusting his band in his pocket, he 
found the card belonging to the lawyer, which he handed to the major- 
domo with consummate impud » ing bimself as the nephew 
ad Herr Goefle, educated in foreign parts, and only just returned to 
weden. 
The handsome young stranger excited quite a sensation among the 
primitive nobility, and he very skilfully worked himself into the good 
of the party, not excepting Marguerite’s aunt, the Countess El- 
Fide In fact, he soon so won on that lady that she made him the con- 
fidante of ber schemes, and urged him to induce her niece to*accept the 
brilliant offers made to her by the baron. We need not say how gladly 
he accepted the part offered him, and before long Marguerite and bim- 
self were on the moat friendly terms. The young lady bad alleged the 
excuse of a eprained ankle, to escape dancing with the baron ; but she 
regretted it too late, when she noticed the charming cavalier who now 
offered his arm. At length, the temptation was too great: a party of 
young people me away toa gallery whence the music could be dis- 
tinctly beard, were in the full swing of enjoyment, when oy were 
caught in the act by the baroa and the auut. The baron again invited 
her to dance with him, and she could only stammer that she was already 
engaged. .The baron looked black, and pressed to know who had 
thwarted him, when Christian sprang forward and confronted him. The 
baron gazed on bim, uttered hoarsely, ~ It is he!’ and fell back in a fit. 
The confusion was great ; Christian’s new friends tofd bim that he 
would have a merciless enemy in the baron, and urged him to fly at 
once. At first the young man derided all such hints, but, on being told 
of the unlimited powers Swedish seigneurs exercised in those days, and 
of the dungeons the castle contained, he thought it advisable to retarn 
to the old castle without beat of drum. He trusted to bis incognito to 
e bis secret, and besides, in performing, he always wore a mask. 
orn out by excitement and fatigue, be dropped asleep very —-> 
the great hall, where he was found the next morning by the worthy law- 
yer, who was much snrprised at this unexpected —- Bat his eur- 
yielded to his annoyance when be noticed how coolly the stranger 





appropriated his own dress suit, and he woke him up very uncere- 
moniously. The worthy lawyer’s wrath was, however, soon disarmed by 
the handsome apologies Christian offered him, and they became such ex- 
cellent friends, that the young man proceeded to tell him his life-his- 
, a8 is usually the case in novels. 
is earliest reminiscences were connected with Italy, where be was 
known by the name of Christiano del Lago. Some , whether of 
high or low birth unknown, found it necessary to get of ber cbild, 
See ae Stank Ce Seah penpere bed Int it down by means of a 
and rope into a boat. Thence, the infant was transferred to an- 
country, equally unknown, and afterwards to Italy, where Christian’s 
ve assumed a tangible form. A +~-— stranger, poorly at- 
, brougbt the lad to the house of a fessor Goffredi, at Perugia, 
adopted him as his own child. The only thing apparently attach- 
ter world was a visit annually received by the family 
from a Jew in the town, who interested himself in the boy’s welfare. 
Professor died, Christian was turned out loose on the world, 
eee ed ee naiae Whase he chinined on epgeletmest as tutor to 
the nephew of a . Having had the misfortune, however, to kill 
® young Christian was compelled to fly the country, and 
evaded the researches of the police by joining a with the ma 
tionettes, But bis mission was botany and , aod thus, after arriv- 
safely in Paris, be formed the acquaintance al) the eminent savans, 
their auspices, 
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| brigands, headed by his ex-companioa and showman, Guido Massarelli, 
| and left fordead. On his recovery, he was ouly too glad to find his pup- 
| pet-show once more under the charge of a ceriaia Puffo, and with him 
he continued bis botanical! journey, giving performances to cover his ex- 
| penses. In this way he at length reached Sweden, and the success he 
; attained at Stockholm induced the Baron Olaiis to summon him to his 
castle. This recital was hardly ended, ere the lawyer received a call to 
the chateau, where the baron was expecting him, aud there he made con- 

| fusion worse confounded by denying that he had any nephew. 
| In the mean while, Christian was preparing bis puppets for the even- 
ing’s entertainments, but was interrupted by the entrance of tlie deaf old 
| bailiff Stenson, who was much surprised at finding that the castle had 
| been invaded by strangers without his cognisance. But his surprise 
yielded to a feeling of horror when Christian suddenly stood before him, 
and he fled, uttering cries of mad alarm. The young man was much 
amazed that his appearance bad twice produced such a sensation, but 
| Soon forgot it in his preparations. But be was in a very disagreeable 
| dilemma : his servaut Puffo had draak so deeply with Ulph during the 
| day, that he was quite incapable, and Christian must have an accom- 
| plice. Under these cir tances, he induced Herr Goefle to offer bis 
| valuable assistance, and they extemporised 4 loisir a new piece, depict- 
| ing Christian’s early life, and aided the effect by a drawing of the Castle 
| of Stolborg, where they were then staying. While thus engaged, the 
| lawyer found time to tel! bis new friend the suspicions attaching to the 

b ter of the nobl before whom he was about to perform. 

The Baron Magnus von Waldemora, better known as tbe Great Jarl, 
| had two sons, the elder, Adelstan, quick, impetuous, and ardent ; the 
younger, Olati«, at this time known as the “ Man of Snow,” gentle, ca- 








our limits warn us, we should have pleasure in quoting the vigorous de- 
scription our author gives of the hunting sceae, and how Christian saves 
| the peasant’s life by killing two bears; bat we must hasten to the 
| Catastrophe. 
Jobann, while the baron was out hunting, had applied a geatle pres- 

sure to Guido, and soon drew from him his secret. He gave up a packet 
| of letters, written by Stenson to the Jew Manassé, about the child that 

had been entrusted to the Perugian professor, and which he had obtained 
| by murdering the Jew. He also affirmed that he recognised the mounte- 
| bank as the young man he had koown in Italy. Armed with these 
proofs, the major-domo seat off to the baron, and arranged measures b: 
which to entrap the rightful beir. But, as the baron hastened back, his 
sledge came into collision with that driven by Christian, and was upset. 
The first thing the baron gazed upon was the face that had so terrified 
him on the previous evening ; he suffered a relapse, and was borae to the 
castle in a dying state, while Christian proceeded to join his friend, the 
lawyer. While they were consulting together, they were surprised by a 
visit from Marguerite and a young officer, who had overheard Jobann ar- 
rangiog & plot with Paffo, by which a gold drinking-cup should be con- 
cealed | no Christian’s luggage, and afford excuse for his arrest. At the 
tame time a band of ruffians was hurried off to arrest Stenson, and lay 
wait for the young man. 

We need not describe all the ensuing scenes, or how virtue is at 
length triumphant. The peasant’s sister, who had been waiting-woman 
to the baroness, revealed the scheme by which the child’s life had been 

saved, and Stenson’s papers supplied the gap. There was no moral 
doubt that Christian was heir to the barony, but his new found relations 
were loth to give up the prize ; and in those days the Swedish aristo- 





ressing, and studious. Adelstan had travelled through Europe, and | cracy were omnipotent. The king decided against Christian, and the 
brought home with bim as wife Hilda von Blixen, of a poor but noble | young man, declining to accept Goéfle’s offer to make him bis heir, 








tocollect specimens’ While in Bohemia be was attacked 4 mt 


Danish family. At first, his father was angry at the match, but at 
length grew reconciled, though it was whispered that Olatis had tried to 
fan the flame of dissension. The old man, however, died soon after, and 
Adelstan inherited his magnificent estates. The other brother proceeded 


to Stockholm, and Adelstan then fetched his wife, with her son, then a 


few months old, to the castle of Waldemora. Here they lived very hap- 
pily for three years, until the baron was forced by business to visit the 
capital. Oa bis return home he was assassinated in the forests of Dale- 


| joined the old Dalecarlian peasant, and hunted with him up to the con- 
| fines of the Arctic Ocean. Growing weary of this, however, he decided 
on turning miner, and performed prodigies of virtue among his turbulent 

comrades. Here he was accidentally discovered by Marguerite and a 
party of friends, who were paying a visit to the mines, and learned from 
them that the lawyer was awaiting him at Waldemora. But even then 
he bad a narrow escape ; Johann had been eaboraed to kill him, and tried 
to hurl him out of the bucket. He was unsuccessful, and the miners 


carlia, and it was alleged that some poachers, whom be bad treated se- | soon :ook Jedburgh law on the assassin, by hurling him down the shaft. 


verely, thus revenged themselves. Olatis immediately came to console 
his sister-in-law, but on the night after bis departure the young baron 


Of course, in the end, Christian’s claim was recognised, and he married 
| Marguerite. Wishing them all felicity, we will leave them here.—Bent- 


was seized with convulsions, and died. The baroness, maddened by her | leys Miscellany. 


double loss, accused the Baron Olatis of being the cause of them, and 
this accusation seemed so far-fetched, that she was pronounced to be mad 
from grief. However, she took a desperate step, summoned all the offi- 
cials of the canton, and declared herself enceinte. Olatis, thus deprived 
of bis inheritance, did not utter a word of reproach ; on the contrary, be 
proceeded to Stockholm, where he intended to await the auspicious 
event. Before long, however, he went to the court of Catherine IL, and 
thus obtained the name of the “ Man of Snow,” because be bad then iced 
his heart against all generous impulses. At this time, however, a report 
was spread of his death, as it was assumed, to tranquillise the Baroness 
Hilda, and prevent ber proceeding to Stocholm pour faire ses couches. 

he fell iato the snare, and just at the period of her supposed coufine- 
ment, Olaiis made bis appearance again in the neighbourhood. In her 
terror, the baroness retired to the old castle. From this point the story 
was never thoroughly cleared up : one thing, however, appeared certain, 
that the baroness had feigned her grossesse, for on her death-bed, three 
months later, she signed a confession that, in her hatred for her brother- 
in law, she had intended to foist a supposititious child upon him. This 
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A GROWL. 

I am not in the best of humours. The wind and weather of the last 
few months have been bad enough to vex the temper and desiroy the pa- 
tience of a saint. I wish the papers would write a little more about re- 
forms at home, and not trouble themselves about the Emperor of the 
French. I wish country gentlemen, when airing their vocabularies at 
agricultural dinners, would not talk eo much of our friends across the 
water being desirous to avenge the disgrace of Waterloo, as if there were 
any disgrace to France, after having been a match, single handed, for all 
Europe tor a g tion, ia being pelled to hat last. I wish 
we would be content with trading with China, without sending ambassa- 
dors to Pekin, and endeavouring by fair means or foul to make that an- 
cient city, as regards red tapeism and diplomatic quarrels, as great a 
nuisance as Constantinople is now. I wish Mr. George Augustus Sala, 
with that wonderfal talent of his for imitating Dickens and Thackeray, 
would quite forget there were such gentlemen in the world, and write 











confession was publicly made known, and the Baron Olatis ded to 
the estates without a suspicion being breathed against him. 

The conversation which ensued between the two, and the remembrance 
of an apparition the lawyer faucied be bad seen the night before, bearing 
a striking resemblance to the Baroness Hilda, suggested to him that he 
should cross-examine the old bailiff Stenson on certain points of the story, 
explanation of which only he could give. For this purpose he proceeded 
to the other side of the castle, and was much surprised to bear a stranger 
shouting menaces to Stenson that he would reveal a secret unless he 
came to terms with him. Stranger still, the conversation was carried on 


io Italian, which Stenson epoke slowly, bat sufficiently well to be under- 


stood. As the visitor, however, could make no impression on the bailiff, 
he left him with a scowl, and the lawyer entered to try bis fortune. But 
his efforts to pierce the mystery, were there one, failed. All the old man 
could do was to hand him a sealed box, which he made him swear not to 
open before bis death. 

On returning to Christian, the two friends put on their masks and went 
off to the new chAteau, where the performance was to take place. While 
awaiting the moment for commencing, Christian fell back in a chair and 


pendently of them. I wish the little essayists, who copy Mr. Geor; 
Augustus Sala, and are so very smart and facetious by his aid, would 
either swim without corks, or not swim at all. Thank heaven, none of 
them are permanent, and most of them speedily sink down ioto limbo. 
Where is the Jdler ? dead. Where is the 7rain—in spite of the monthly 
puff of it, by its proprietor and editor, in a certain illustrated newspaper ? 
dead. Where are the gaudily-covered mircellanies, and other light pro- 
ductions of this class? it not dead, why on every second-hand book-stall 
in London, in vain seeking a sale at half price, and dear at the money. 
Bat the spirit of which they are the symptom, of which they are the out- 
ward and visible sign lives. Directly you take up one of these books, 
you know what is coming. But after all, why quarrel with these batter- 
flies, who, at any rate, have a good conceit of themselves, if they have 
but a poor opinion of others? Fontaine tells of a motherly crab, who 
exclaimed against the obliquity of her daughter's guit, and asked whether 
she could not walk straight? The young crab pleaded very reasonably, 
the similarity of her pareot’s manner of stepping, and asked whether she 
could be expected to walk differently from the rest of the family ? 

This fable throws me back on general principles ; our writers—our 


slumbered. Suddenly he felt the string of his mask cut : he jumped up, | Preachers—our statesmen are fearful, and tremble at the appearance of 


and saw before him his old friend and would-be assassin, Guido Mas- 

sarelli. A violent scene took place between them, in which Guido in 

vain tried to persuade Christian to accept his good services, for he could 

sid bim. But the young man repulsed him with scorn, and he left the 
veage 


room, vowing re py after, the play commenced, which was 
to try the conscience of the baron. Luckily or utlucktty, the lawyer 


was so full of the thoughts the day’s conversation had aroused, that, in- 
stead of calling the wicked uncle Don Sanchez, as had been agreed on, 
he said twice or thrice Monsieur le Baron. When the culminating point 
came, and the child was let down from a window in the castle of Stol- 
borg (as presented on the stage), there was a disturbance in the hall: 


originality. The age overrules us all, society is strong, and the indivi- 
dual is consequently weak. We have no patrons now, but, instead, we 
have amob, Attend a public meeting,—the speaker who is the most ap- 
plauded, is the man most given to exaggeration. Listen to a popular 
preacher,—is he not invariably the most common , and in his ser- 
mous least suggestive, of men? When a new peti is projected, what 
care is taken that it shall contain nothing to offeod, as if a man ora 
writer were worth a rap that did not come into collision with some pre- 
| judices, and trample on some corns. In describing some ceremony where 

beer had been distributed, a teetotal a ac writing for a teetotal pub- 
lic, omitted all mention of the beer. his is ridiculous, but such things 








the “Maa of Snow” was attacked by another fit, and bad to be re- | *Fe done every day in all classes. Society exercises a censorship over 
moved. We fancy we remember something like this in “ Hamlet ;” but the press of the most distinctive character. The song says, 


never mind. 
After the performance was over, Johann, the baron’s major-domo, who 


bad received his orders, and strongly suspected that the mysterious guest | society in a better position than it is. 


at the last night’s ball was no other than the fantoccini man, made se- 
veral efforts to see his face, and Christian consented at last. In the 
obscurity be lifted his mask, and Johann saw a masterpiece of ugl 


“ Have faith in one another.” 
I say, bave faith in yourself. This faith in oneself would go far to put 
A common complaint in every- 
body’s mouth is the want of variety in individual character—the 
monotony we fiad everywhere pervading society. Men and women, | 





a very libel on the human face divine. The major-domo’s suspicions 


were partly removed, and he began cross-examining Christian about the | such, are all alike. Civilization is a leveller of 


lawyer’s pretended nephew, bat, of course, got nothing out of him. Jo- 


and mai , boys and girls, if we may call the little dolls dressed up in 
crinoline and flounces, and the young gentlemen in patent leather boots, 
most destructive 
kind. Man is timid, imitative, and lazy. Hence, it is to the past we must 


hano then ogee to report to the baron, who had been cross-examin- | turn, whenever we would recall to our minds bow sublime and {man 
o 


ing Guido in his turn, to draw from him the secret he offered for sale. 


in his might and majesty may become. Hence, it is we can nu 


pon 
After a long conversation, Guido was seized unexpectedly and cast into | but few who dare to stand alone in devotedness to truth and buman right. 
a dungeon, and baving thus secared one of bis enemies, the baror and his | Most men are enslaved by the opinions of the little clique in which they 
accomplices proceeded to plot how they should entrap the others. These | move ; they can never imagine that beyond their little circle there can 


were the mountebank, the lawyer, who was evidently playing false, and 
Stenson, the bailiff, who knew too much. 
The remainder of the evening was to be devoted to a masquerade and 


exist anything that is lovely or of good report. We are the men, and wis- 
dom will die with us, is the burden of their song. We judge not accord- 
iug to abstract principles, but conventional ideas. Ask a young lady, 


sledge expedition on the ice, and Christian and Goefle determined to join | of average intelligence, reepectiug some busy hive of industry and intel- 


it in dieguise. The lawyer stated that there were plenty of dresses still 
preserved at the old castle, and they had only to pick and choose. 


ligence and life. “Ob,” she exclaims, “ there is no society in such a 
place.” Ask an evangelical churchman as to acertain locality, and he 


Among others they found a grey silk dress, and in the ae was a | will reply, “ Ob, it is very dark, dark indeed ;” as if there was a spot on 


note, which the lawyer proceeded to read, in spite of Christian’s re- 


this blessed earth where God’s sun did not shine. The dancing Baya- 


monstrances, who thought it a sacrilege. It certainly afforded grounds | deres, who visited London some fifteen years back, were shocked at what 
for thought: it bad been written by the Baron Adelstan to bis wife a | they conceived the immodest attire of our English dames, who in their 
few days prior to his assassination, and contaived a distinct allusion to | turn were thankfal that they did not dress as the Bayaderes. Alf uned- 


her approaching confinement. The lawyer carefully deposited the note 


ucated people, or rather all unreflective people, are apt to reason in this 


among his other papers, and they then proceeded to the sledge pro- a A orthodoxy is my doxy—heterodoxy yours. But we English, espe- 
cially, 


cession. 


are liable to this fallacy, on account of our insular position, and 


The scene was magnificent : the snow-clad mountains were lighted up | the reserve and phlegm of our national character. Abroad people tra- 
by buge fires, while the flashing of the countless torches on the gay | vel more, come more into collision with each other, socially are more 


dresses produced a dazzling effect. The —_ entered for the sledge- | equal. 


rece, while Christian remained behind see 
guerite. He soon found her, and boldly avowed his real condition 


during the course of conversation, ard caused her deep pain, for her young | Redpath, and others, were types of this class. 


We can only recognise goodness and greatness in certain forms. 


ing for bis beloved Mar- | People must be well dressed, must be of respectable family, must Beat 


charch, and then they may carry on any —* afk oy = pon 
ence it is society 


dream of love was rudely dissipated by the confession. A marriage with | nates—such is a description of a general law, illustrated in all history, 


a nephew of an eminent lawyer was not quite impossible, but with a 
mouotebank never. Christian, consequently, gained very little by bis 
interview, and procecded to join Herr Goéfle, who, in his turn, had been 
mistaken for him. After a ludicrous scene, they joined several officers, 
who bad formed Christian’s acquaintance at the ball, and to them he 
also confided bis secret. They admired him for his boldness, and while 
warniog him to be on his guard against the baron, promised to help him 
by all the means in their power. In the mean while, he was invited to 
join a boar-buat in the Dalecarlian forests the next morning. 

As was agreed on, the shooting party proceeded the next day into the 
forests, and to the house of a peasant on the Norwegian frontier, who had 
tracked a bear to its lair. Twenty miles were covered in a short time 
by the major’s rapid ponies, and they pulled up at the door of the cabin, 
where breakfast had been prepared for them by the hospitable peasant. 
Here, to his surprise, Christian found that he comprehended several 
words of the Dalecarlian language, though he had never heard them be- 
fore. - scene bears a suspicious resemblance to a similar one in 
“ Gay nering.”) Bat bis attention was soon attracted by a peculiar 
form of incantation held over him by the peasant’s sister, who was gene- 
ay yo th.s in order to preserve him from the claws of the 
bear. he 


out forthe valley wbre the bear was ecoying in winter sleep. Did sot 


especially our own. iety invariably cets itself against all great im- 
provements io their birth. iety gives the cold shoulder to whatever 
bas lifted up the human race—to whatever has illustrated and adorned 
humanity—to whatever bas made the world wiser and better. Our fa- 
thers stoned the prophets, and we continue the amiable custom. Oar 
jadgment is not our own, but that of other Tr We think what will 
other people think ? our first question is not, Is a course of action right 
or wrong? but, What will Mr. Grundy say ? Here is the great blunder of 
blanders. Jobn the Baptist lived in a desert. “If I bad read as much 
as other men,” said Hobber, “I -hould have been as ignorant as they.” 
“ When I began to write against indulgences,” says Luther, “ I was for 
three years entirely alone ; not a single coul holding out the hand of 
fellowship and co-operation to me.” Of Milton, Wordsworth writes, 
“ his soul was like a star and dwelt apart.” 
ori, 
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is not from a desire to win her smile or secure her favour that a man 
should act. It is not the judgment of otbers that a mar must seek, but 
his own; it is by that he must act—by that he must stand or full—by 
that be must live—and by that he must die, All real life is internal, 
all honest action is born of honest thought ; out of the heart are the is- 
sues of life. The want of exercising one’s own understanding bas been 
admirably described by Locke. It is that, be says, which weakens and 
extinguishes this noble faculty in us. “Trace it, and see whether it be 
not so ; the day Jabourer in a country village bas commonly but a small 
pittance of knowledge, because his ideas and notions have been confined 
to the narrow bounds of a poor conversation and employment; the low 
mechanic of a country town does somewhat outdo him—porters and cob- 
blers of great cities surpass him. A country gentleman who, leaving 
Latin and Learning in the University, returus theace to his mansion- 
house, and associates with neighbours of the same strain, who relish 
nothing but buating aod a bottle; with these alone he spends his time, 
with these alone he converses, and can away with no company whose 
discourses go beyoud whut claret and dissoluteness inspire. Such a pa- 


triot, formed in this happy day of improvement, cannot fail, as we see, | Dutch fallen into disrepute, is cultivated now ia Holland only. Dot to | with modernised versions of the same by D: 


to give notable decisions — the bench at quarter sessions, and eminent 
oof of his skill in politics, when the streogth of bis purse and party 
ve advanced him to a more auspicious situation. * * To carry this 

a little farther : here is one muffled up in the zeal and infallibility of his 
own sect, and will not touch a book, or enter into debate, with a person 
that will question avy of those things which, to him, are sacred.” Peo- 
ple wonder now-a-days why we bave so many societies—the cause is the 
same. Men cannot trust to themselves; todo that requires exercise 
of the understanding. A man must take his opinions from society ; he 
can do no battle with the devil unless he have an association formed to 
aid bim—a public meeting at Exeter Hall, and a live lord io the chair. 
At Oxford the example of an individual, Dr. Livingstone, has created a 
generous enthusiasm. A society was formed under distingu'shed patron- 
age, subscription lists were opened, a public meeting was held, and the 
most renowned men of the day—the Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Gladstone 
—lent to the meeting not merely the attraction of their presence, but the 
cbarm of their oratorical powers. The result is a very small collection, 
and a talk of sending out six missi ies to christianise Africa. When 
societies are formed there is no end to the absurdities they are guilty of, 
Just think of the men of science at Aberdeen all rushing cver bill and 
dale to Balmoral, where they were permitted, not to converse with ma- 
jesty (that were too great an act of condesceusion,) but to bave lunch in 
an apartment of the royal residence. Then again, what murmurs were 
there at Bradford because, at the close of the meeting, the younger mem- 
bers of the Social Reform Congress were not permitted to dance the 
Ika. If old Columbus were alive now a new world would never have 
discovered. We should have had a limited liability company es 
tablished for the parpose. A board of lawyers and merchants and M. P.’s, 
as directors, would have been formed. Some good-natured newspaper 
editors would have inserted some ingenious puffs,—the shares would have 
gone up in the market,—the directors would have sold out at a very fair 
rate of profit. Columbus would bave made one or two unsuccessful voy- 
ages—the shares would have gone dowo—the company would have been 
wound up—aad no westera continent with its vast resources would ever 








| to the country, Engla-land; and the Saxon version of the gospels is | were Norman. It is to be regretted that more attention is not paid by 
| headed, “ That Godspell on Englise.” But, on the other hand, to this | Eaglish readers to Wycliffe and Chaucer. 
day the Welsh call the English language Saeson-aeg, or the Sexes | It unfortunately happens that Chaucer's English is just old enough to 
speech ; and the Scotch Highlanders call an Englishman, Sassenach. | require the aid a glossary, and yet not difficult enough to confer upon 
' Some have maintained that a few of the tribes, and particularly the | those who master it, credit as linguists. Many a person would not re 
Jates, were Scandinavians ; but it is admitted that the greater part of fuse to spend several hours upon a hundred lines of Ariosto or Tasso, 
the invaders were men of Teutonic (or Datch) race, who came over from | who would gradge equal labour to a tale of Chaucer's ; for, after all, 
the North of Germany, or the South of Denmark. In the wildest sense, | Chaucer is only an Euglishman, and we feel that we have a birth-ri 
| we may look on the terms German, Teutonic, and Date, as all meaning | to consider ourselves English scholars. As reader of Italian, one cam 
the same thing: and we may eay that the same Teutonic race inhabits make some pretence of the accomplishments. But if any one caring te 
| Europe from the Alps to the North Sea, between the Rhine upon the | work at English, should desire to render his course of study , he 
| west, and the Elbe, or even the Vistula, upon the east. This race in- would find it worth while to study with care Wycliffe’s version of St. 
|cludes Austrians, Tyrolese, Northern Swiss, Bavarians, Prussians, Ha- Joba’s Gospel ; he would then be prepared, in some measure, to go on 
| noverians, Hollanders, Flemings, and others ; bat whea speaking with- with Chaucer’s Canterbary Tales; and, after reading two or three 
out reference to politica, they are to be divided into High and Low | thousand lines, he would be surprised to fiad bimself almost as much at 
Dutch ; Dutch of the Highlands of Southern Germany, and the Datch of | home with the father of English poetry, as he can be with Shakespeare 
| the low lands of Northern Germany. High Datch happens to have be- | or with Milton. At the same time he may find it good suggestive work 
come the polite dialect, the language of German literature ; aud Low | to compare the original of the Knight’s Tale, or the Wife of Bath’s Tale, 


Low Datch belongs honour, as the parent of our modern English. Our 
very sailors who trade to Rotterdam or Hamburgh, cagnot help being 
struck with the likeness of the two languages, and their conclusioa is, 
that “ after all, Datch is only a sort of broken Eaglish.’’ English, in 
truth, is a sort of broken Dutch. The Datch skippers (that is, shippers) 
who trade to Liverpool or Whitehaven, have no great difficulty in under- 
standing our own northern dialects. A Lancashire boy, who was sent 

to school at Hamburgh, happening to land oa a very hot day, weot up 
| to some maid-servants who were drawing water at a fountaio, and said, 
“ Will you give me a drink?” “Wat sagt-en?” was the reply. Will 
you—give me—a drink?” he repeated. “ Ja, ja, du kanst drioken,” 
(Yea, yea, thou canst drink), was the ready aaswer. The broad Lanca- 
shire and the broad Dateh were soon at home together. 

The Angles, the Saxons, and other Teutonic tribes, made sundry de- 
scents on the kingdom of Britain for about one hundred years, and at 
last conquered a large part of the couotry, driving the native Britons 
(whom they called the Welsh, or foreigners), to the fastnesses of Wales, 
| to Cumberland, and the Strathclyde. ; 

They held possession till the year one thousand and sixty six ; and as 
they adopted few Welsh words, it follows that a pure Teutonic was spo- 
ken in England for six hundred years. It is true that divers dialects of 

the same language were current in divers parts; and it seems that the 
Angles, who were settled in the north and east, spoke in a broader dia- 
lect than Saxons who lived in the South and south-west. To this day, 
therefore, the pr iati in the North of England remains 
broader and more open than that of the South. But probably the tribes 
could understand one agother, as well as in our day a Yorksbireman can 
understand a Somersetshire peasant. 

This language, commonly called the Anglo-Saxon, was cultivated 
with great diligence, especially from the time of King Alfred, who la- 
boured hard to promote the cause of native literature. The laws were 
written in that language; and useful books were translated, in order 
that a love of learning might be fostered among the people. Some few 
Latia words were adopted ; but in most cases the foreign terms were 











have been beard of. I like the old plan best; I like to see a man. If I | translated into the mother tongue; the Evangelium was the God-spell, 
go into the House of Commons | hear of men, somewhat too much talk of | that is good-spell, or good-tiding ; the Saviour was the Haelend, or 
men is there ; on one sides of the house Pitt is quoted, on another Fox, | Healer. In speaking of God, they called him not only the Ael-mibtig, 
or Peel, or Canning. If Pitt and Fox aod Canning and Peel had done | or all-mighty, but likewise the All-walda, or all-wielder, and the Ael- 
80, depend upon it we should never bave beard their names, It is a poor | craeftig, or all-skilful. For infinite, they said Un-ge-end-ed, that is, un- 
sign when our statesmen get into this babit; it isa mutual confession of | ended or unbounded ; and i was the in-witness. 

incapacity, of inability to act according to the wants and necessities of | We may thus see, that in Anglo-Saxon there was not only a power of 
the age. They quote great men to bide their littleness, They i | making pound words, but a habit of translating Latin or Greek 
that by using the words of great statesmen they may become such, compounds into the corresponding Saxon ; and the same priaciple was 
or at any rate get the public to note them for such themselves. They | carried out inal the science, as far as the learning of the time extended. 
use the names of Pitt and Fox as corks by means of which they may | Astronomy was Star-craft ; literature was Book-craft, and a literary man 
keep afloat, Well, I must fain do the same; while I rail against cus- | was a Book-man; botany was Herb-craft ; magic was Witch-craft ; and 
tom I must e’en follow ber. | even yet, the labour of the hands is said to be used in a Hands-craft, 

* He seems to me,” said old Montaigne, “ to have a right and true ap-| This Teutonic, or Anglo Saxon language, prevailed for about six hun- 
prehension of the power of custom, who first invented the story of the dred years ; but, when the Normans came over and subdued the country, 
country-woman who, having accustomed herse!f to play with and carry a they made great changes. Thenceforward, while Saxon was the lan- 
young calf in ber arms, and daily coutiauing to do so as it grew up, ob- | guage of the common people, French was spoken by their lords and 
tained this by custom, that when grown to a great ox she was still able to | masters, This French, which is a sort of corrupt Latin, was tanght in 








bearit. For in trath, custom isa violent and treacherous schoolmistress, 
She by little and little, sly!y and unperceived, slips in the foot of her 
authority, but having by this gentle and humble beginning with the ben- 
efit of time fixed and established it, she then unmasks a furious tyranical 
countenance, against which we have no more the courage or the power so 
much as to lift up our eyes. We see it at every turn forcing and viola- 
ting the rules of nature. Usus eficacissimus rerum omnium magister. Cus- 
tom is the greatest master of all things.”’ 

And now I finish with a fable. A knight surprised a giant of enor- 
mous size and wickeduess sleeping, his head lying under the shade of a 
big oak. The knight prayed to heaven to aid bis strength, and lifting 
his battle ax dashed it with all bis might oa the giant’s forehead. 
The giant opened his eyes, and drowsily passing bis hand over his eyes 
murmured, ‘‘ The falliog leaves trouble my rest,” and straight he slum- 
bered again. The knight summoned his energies for another stroke, 
again whirled bis ax in the air, and furiously dashed it to the utter de- 
straction of the giant’s seull. The latter merely stirred and said, “ The 
dropping acorns disturb my sleep.” The knight flang down bis ax and 
fled in despair from an enemy who held his fiercest blows and his vaunted 
and well-tried might but as falling leaves and droppiog acorns, Reader, 
eodo I. My bardest blows shall seem but as leaves and acorns to the 
giaat with whom I am at war, and would fain destroy. 


——=—_ — 


SAXON-ENGLISH. 

Whea a man has anything of his own to say, and is really in earnest 
that it should be understood, he does not usually make cavalry regiments 
of bis sentences, and seek abroad for sesquipedalian words. We all know 
that an Eoglishman, if he will, is able to speak easily and clearly ; also 
he can, if be please, write in such a manuver as to send the common 

le to their dictionaries at least once in every page. Let him write 

‘on, and the Saxons understand him ; let him use Latin forms that have 
been long in use, and they will also understand bim ; but let bim think 
proper to adopt Latin or Greek expressions which are new, or at all 
events new to the many, and they will be puzzled. We can all read 
with comfort the works of Thomas Fuller, Swift, Bunyan, Defoe, Frank- 
lin and Cobbett ; there, sense is clear, feeling is‘homely, and the writers 
take care that there shall be no misunderstanding. Bat in Robertson, 
Johnson, and Gibbon, one word in every three is an alien; and so an 
Eoglishman who bappens to have like Shakespeare, “ small Latin and 
leas Greek,” is by no means quite at home in their society. 

Two bundred years ago, Dr. Heylin remarked, “ Many think that they 
can never & eleganily, nor write significantly, except they do it in a 
language of their own devising : as if they were ashamed of their mother 
tongue, and thought it not sufficiently curious to express their fancies, 
By means whereof, more French and Latia words have gained ground 
upon us since the middle of Queen Elizabeth’s reign than were admitted 
by our socestors, not only since the Norman, but the Roman conquest.” 
And Sir Thomas Browne, who was himself a great Latinist, says, “ If 
elegancy still proceedeth, and English peos maintain that stream we 
have of late observed to flow from many, we shall, within few years, be 
fain to jearn Latin to understand Eoglish, and a work will prove of equal 
facility in either.” 

Our language bas gone through its changes. Spenser resisted affecta- 
tions of Italian « b, and went out of his way to be Saxon. Our best 
authors, except Milton, have all beea maintainers of Saxon : but the Latin 
taste, of which Heylin complained, which Milton supported, and which 
overran much of our literature in Queen Anne's time, after passing through 
various stages, is only in our own generation yieldiog before a restored 
love of books written in Saxon-English, which will conquer in time even 
the affectations of the ignorant, and the tardier literary perceptions of the 
man of science. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the mere use of Saxon words 
can stand for a token of good writing ; many a common word of Latin- 
English is known better than the correspondiog Saxon. But if a man 
wisbes to write for all, he must know bow to use the speech of all, and 
he will come nearest all hearts with words that are familiar in every home, 
and find their way even into the prattle of the nursery. 

Daring the last twenty or thirty years great attention has been paid 
by scholars, both in England and in Germany, to the youth of our Jan- 
guage ; its mother, its nurses, and its schools, have been locked up, and 
we kaow more than we did about its origin. We are beginni in fact, 


the schools, spoken in the courts of justice, and used in the drawing up 

Acts of Parliament. And so, from the Conquest till the time of Heary 

the Third, there were two distinct languages in the country, both under- 
| going change in their own way; the Saxon losing the purity which it 

had in Alfred’s days; the French of London failing to |) pace with 
the French of Paris. But the common people did not give up their own 
language ; and they have retained for us some very pure fragments of it 
in our county dialects. 

Thus, for about three handred years, the two languages went side by 
| side, though both were changing,—drawing closer to each other. The 
| changes undergone by Saxons, are seen in the later portions of the Saxon 
| Chronicle, which wae a note-book kept through a long series of years, 

until the reign of Henry the Second, and also in poems of a later time. 
As for the French, Chaucer tells us that the French spokea tu the neigh- 


| bourhood of Stratford-1e Bow was no longer recoguised at Paris ; for, 


when describing the Prioress, in his Canterbury Tales, he says :— 
| And French she ae ful fayre and fetisly 
| After the schole of Stratford-atté-Bowe ; 

The French of Paris was to bir unknowne. 

Victors and vanquished were to speak one tongue; the groundwork of 

it and the grammar remained Saxoa ; but & large number of words, par- 
| ticularly of compound words, were French ; for the custom of translating 
| Latin into Saxon ceased. And thus, towards the end of these three hun- 

dred years, a language was formed, which was intelligible both to the 

gentry and the common people. 

| Dean French, in his valuable work on the Study of Words, has consi- 
dered the relations of the Saxon ard Norman occupants; and thinks, 
| that from an ~~ study of the contributions which they have seve- 
| rally made to the English language, we might almost get at the main 

story of the country, even though we had lost our written records. He 
| observes, that at one period there would exiat duplicate terms for many 
| things ; but that when a word was oftea upon the lips of one race, while 
| its equivalent was seldom employed by the other, the word frequently 
| used would very probably be handed down, and its equivaleat would be 
| forgotten. In other cases, only one word may have existed ; inasmuch 
as the thing which it represented. was coufined to one half of the nation, 

and remaiued strange to the other. 
| He also remarks that our words which denote dignity, state, or honour, 
are mostly derived from the Norman-French. Sach words are, sovereign, 
sceptre, realm, chancellor, palace, &c., whence we may infer that the 
Normans were the ruljng race. For the word king, which is aa excep- 
tion, he gives an ingeni P ti Oa the other hand, the objects 
of nature, the affairs of daily lite, the ties of domestic life, are denoted 
by Saxon terms. 
the Norman, but to the Saxon we owe far dearer names,—the house, the 
roof, the home, the bearth. The instruments used in cultivating the 
earth, the flail, the plough, the eickle, the spade, are Saxon ; 8, too, the 
main products of the earth, as wheat, rye, oats, &c. And observe, that 
the names of almost all animals, so long as they are alive, are Saxon, 
bat, when dressed and prepared for food, become Norman ; a fact which 
we might have expected beforehand ; for the Saxon hind had the labour 
of tending and feeding them, out only that they might appear at the ta- 
ble of his Norman lord. Thus ox, steer, cow, are Saxon, bat beef, Nor- 
man ; calf is Saxon, but veal, Norman ; sheep is Saxon, but matton, 
Norman ; 80 it is severally with swine and pork, deer and venison, fowl 
and pallet, Bacon, the only flesh which, perhaps, ever came within his 
reach, is the single exception.” 

We may remember also the anecdote told about the order of the Gar- 
ter, and the remark ascribed to King Edward the Third, “ Honi soit qui 
mal y pense,” a motto which still remains upon our coat of arms, and 
which, like Dieu et mon droit, is a daily memento that the raling race 
formerly spoke ia the French language. But we hear a different speech 
ia the mouths of the commons under Wat Tyler and John Ball, with 
their popular outery :— 

When Adam dalf and Eva span, 
Where was then the gentleman ? 
or as the Germans still have it in almost the same words :— 
Als Adam grub und Eva 
Wo war da der Edelmann 
The best and most agreeabie way of learning the state of the English 


| 








to understand the History of the Language: and it may be worth while 
to take a rapid view of the facts now most commonly received. 

Although we often speak of the Saxons or Anglo-Saxons as the inva- 
ders of Britain in the fifth century, yet it must not be forgotten that 
other tribes, such as the Jutes and Frieslanders, came over, too. 
Foremost, however, were the Angels and the Saxons, and these two 
names appear side by side ia various ways ; the Angles gave their name 


guage, as it existed during the latter part of the fourteenth century, 
is to read Joba Wycliffe’s version of the New Testament, and Geoffrey 
Chaacer’s Canterbury Tales, In these works the two streams combine, 
though perhaps not in equal proportions ; for the writings of Wycliffe, 
being desigaed for the people, contain a larger proportion of Saxon 
words ; and those of Chaucer, composed for readers who were not unac- 
quainted with the French metrical romances, inclade a number of terms 
| used in romance aad chivalry ; and, as we have seen, moet of these terms 








“ The palace and the castle may have come to us from | 


owe and Pope. 

In examining the words of Wycliffe and Chaucer, we find that most of 

| them are either Saxon or French, and that a few are derived directly 
from Latin. Sometimes bat ee employs a Latin word, as Resurreo- 
tion, at other times he translates it, the Agenrysynge (or again-rising) ; 
so also the word Except appears as Out-taken, thus, Out-taken women 

| and children, for Except women and children. 

From the fourteenth century until the Reformation, the language re- 
ceived constant accessions of Latin words, particularly in works whioh 
treated of art. or science, law or religion. For as the authors had all 
studied in Latin, they were apt to introduce school phrases whenever 
they attempted to convey their thoughts in English. And when, after 
the fall of Constantinople, and the consequent dispersion of the Greeks, 
old Greek literature released from the ban first set on it, began to attract 
notice in Western Earope, it became the fashion toimitate the languages 
of classical antiquity, aad to regard Teutonic literature as barbarous. 
This inflaence was very strongly felt between the reigns of Queen Eliza- 
beth and Charles the First. 

The Reformation worked both ways: on the one hand it aroused a de- 
sire of translating the Bible into Eaglish, and the translators had a direct 
object in using words which the common people could understand ; but, 
oa the other hand, the religious disputes which ensued, caused many 
theological and scholastic terms, such as justification, sanctification, 
transubstantiation, consubstantiation, and others, to become part of our 
ordinary language. 

Hence it is, that we find Latimer, Bishop Hall, aud Bunyan, address- 
ing themselves to the plain intelligence of the people ; while Hooker and 
Jeremy Taylor, adoptiog a much more ambitious style, wrote for the 
educated classes in society. 

Roger Ascham has, however, well observed, that a good writer must 
speak as the common people do, and think as wise men do; for so shall 
every man understand him, and the jadgment of wise men approve him. 


————_ 


MIDDLE CLASS MORALITY. 


Sir Cresswell Cresswell is holding up a mirror to the age. We have 
been accustomed in our writiogs, in our public meetings, and in all places 
and in all manners, to point to the middle classes of English society ag 
models of virtae and patterus to mankind. The old philosopher, if he 
lived in our time, would have bad no need of lantern or candle to fiod his 
just man ; they swarm among us, although you must not search for them 
among dissolute aristocrats or overtempted plebeians. It is the English 
ratepayer, the man with long great-coat and brown silk umbrella, the 
sedulous atterdant at public worship, where he loves a front seat in the 
gallery ; the aver at Freemasons’ Tavern; the subscriber to public 
charities,—the k. lish middle-class Paterfamilias in a word, who com- 
bines ia his own pe-son the virtues of the Pagan and the Christian world. 
Don’t let us say a word about the Lord Henries and Lord Fredericks— 
their private doings, of course, will not bear inspection ; nor, on the other 
hand, of the wretched creatures who swarm in the dens of East London, 
both sexes and all ages mixed unwholesomely together in promiscuous re- 
pose. The nobl is a professional and traditional seducer, the plebei- 
an a necessary drunkard and wife-beater—it is only in the golden mean 
between the two classes that true morality exists. Is not this the usual 
talk of the age in which we live? Is it truth, or isitcant? Are tke 
middle classes really better and of purer life than their fellow-creatures 
more highly or more humbly placed in thesocial scale? Something we 
have heard of railroad swindles with which the middle classes of Eog- 
lish society were largely mixed up, something of fraudulent bankers, 
fraudulent solicitors, and fraudulent tractors, which might have in- 
duced the belief that occasionally the Eaglish middle class man is not so 
critically exact in his pecuniary dealing as a nice gbserver might desire. 
All this is admitted, censured, excused, and deplored, bnt there is one 
point upon which English people of the middle classes are su to 
entertuia the most rigid aod chivalrous optutuus. Tow shall we explain 
our Meaning with sufficient delicacy? Mr. Joseph Potts might do sharp 
things in the rse of hie and still more so as a member of a 
Board ; but under the head of conjugal fidelity Mre. Potts could trast him 
anywhere. Immorality was the taint of the upper, and the necessary di- 
sease of the lower classes: but it was not supposed, even when Sir Cress 
well Cresswell opened the floodgates, that any disclosures could take 
place before him which would at all shake our belief in the immaculate 
“ virtue ” of the middle classes of Englith society. Let us see how this 
has stood during the last few weeks. 

A collection of the causes tried in the Divorce and Matrimonial Coart 
since that Court has resumed its sittings is now before us, and the col- 
lection presents some very remarkable features. These reports do not 
strike so much on the reader’s attention when they are mixed up with 
the ordinary intelligeoce of the day, and, so to speak, in proper keeping. 
Bat, take them in a batch, they constitute a strange revelation of 
secret doings of the middle classes in this country. We do not, there- 
fore, presume that things are better in other countries, for certainly, if 
the confidences reposed in the breasts of Roman Catholic priests on the 
Contineat of Europe were daily publihed in the broadsheet of the 

Times tor ‘he edification of the public, the results woald not be mach better, 
—possibly, mach worse. Now, Sir Cresswell Cresswell is the Confessor- 
General of Eagland for this uasavoury form of transgression. and the con- 
fessions of his penitents are daily given to the world. We mast not, 
however, lose sight of the immediate point on which we are writing— 
the morality of the middle classes as compared with that of the upper 
and lower classes of English society. The reports before us faraish two 
cases affecting the conduct of the 1 of the Marquis of 
Anglesey and Mrs. Bell, and that of the Hon. Hugh Rowley, Lord 
Langford’s son, against whom e decree for a dissolution of marriage was 
obtained by his wife on the grounds of adultery, desertion, aod cruelty. 
These cases are lamentable enough in all conscience, bat, on the other 
| hand, Mr. Wilton, a coufectioner at Devonport, obtains a decree agai: 
| his wife, who had gone astray with a sailor. Mr. Samuel Alexander, tte 
| son of a banker at Ipswich, applies to the Court for relief, on the groand 
| that his wife had committed adultery with a grvom in her busband’s em- 
| ployment, Mrs. Macdonald charges her husband, Lieutenant Mac- 
| donald, with adultery and desertion, and obtains a dissolution of her 
| marriage. Mr. Morris Moore is co-respondeat in the case of “ Goffrie v. 
| Goffrie and Moore.” Captain Lloyd and Mr. George Augustas Hamil- 
| ton Chichester are guilty of collusion in order to obtain a decree which 
| would dissolve the marriage of the Lloyds. We are positively not ex- 
ercising any principle of selection, bat taking the cases from the sheaf 
of reports before us as they come to hand. The class of tradesmen seems 
to be affected with this taint to the full as much as the professional 
classes. If, on the one hand, the Rev. John Forster Rogers petitions for 
a dissolution of his marriage with bis wife Jemima Eliza Rogers, on the 
ground of her adultery with Joha George William Paal, Mr. Charter, a 
draper of Yarmouth, obtains a decree against his wife on the that 
sbe had been living in violation of her marr vow with a man called 
“ Norfolk Charlie ;” on the other hand, Mr. Allen, a mili 
outfitter in the Strand, seeks relief because his wife had committed adul- 
tery with one Captain D'Arcy, and the relief is refused because Mr. Allen 
bad connived at the crime, and, to use the language of the jury, “ the 
adultery was brought about by a base conspiracy against Mrs. Allen.” 
We are bound ia fairness to say that the very hamblest classes in society 
contribute their qaota to this wretched account. Not to epeak of the 
omnibus conductor Balls, who was 
playing Don Juan with a certain Mrs. Archer, by the 
ring, we find that bakers, sailmakers, publicans, and og smiths are 
just as frequent visitors to Sir Oresewell Oresewell’s Court as their 


betters, 

The wu of all this is, for the 
the m Dee ee eee 
morality as those blissfal personages w ages are recorded in 
Red Bests, to the intense satisfaction of plebeian curiosity. 
whole, however, and despite of these revelations, we do not 
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is so disheartening as might at first sight appear. Both in the 
os middle classes the perceutage of immorality is exceedingly 
amal), as compared with the cases in which the marriage bond is main- 
tained inviolate. Still it is impossible to say, with the reports of the 
Divorce Court before us, that the middie classes have at all the advan- 
tage-of those just above them in the social scale. It may be said, why 
take so much pains to establish such a point? The answer is a simple 
one. It is as anjast as it is impolitic to raise a cry against this or that 
particular class in society, and to lessen their infl by the tant 
repetition of a falsehood. Show us a profligate old noble, and we will 
show you half a-dozen profligate and rich old middle class men. For 
one case in which a Lord Augustus or Lord Frederick distinguishes bim- 
self as co-respondent in a divorce suit, we could find in these reports ten 
cases in which middle class captains and Stock-Exchange men appear in 
the same light. It should be remembered throughout that, on the whole. 
the picture of English society presented in these reports is not very dis- 
couraging when we estimate the large amount of what is absent from 
the small amount of what is present. If any man were to found his opi- 
pions of the manner in which the mercantile transactions of England are 
carried on from the reports of the Bankruptcy Court, he would err most 
vously. The number of commercial transactions adjudicated upon 
the Bankruptcy Coort is quite insignificant when compared with the 
innumerable transactions which make up the commercial life of the 
country. Let us, then, continue to believe that English commerce is in 





told that the security of England is at the merey of “one man,” though | morality too large to suit the sinister interests of a few aristoc 


cause he was fighting against the will of Europe, and with only the ac-| preferred its 
quiescence of France. And, after all, is it the interest of the present | their own reactio 
Sovereign of France—we say nothing of bis sentiments or his assarances 


ciple, at all events, is on the throne of France ; and as to the defeat, has | the action of the commercial s: 





the main conducted on principles of honesty and good faith, despite of 
Basingball Street, and that English marriage vows are in the main rea- 
sonably well maintained, despite of Sir C. Cresswell’s Court. There is 
not, however, any serious difference between the different classes of Eng- 
lich society in this respect.— 

ao 


THE ATTITUDE OF FRANCE. 


Our Paris Correspondent, whose means of information have been too 
closely tested by the events of many years to need any public acknow- 
ledgment oa our part at thistime of day, aud whose trustworthiness and 
discretion have deserved and won the more disiaterested approval of our 
readers, took occasion in the letter which we published on Thursday to ad- 
vert to a topic of very present, and endaring interest; nay, so vitally im- 

tant, not to our countrymen, por even to Europe alone, but to the civi- 
Fisation of the world, and to all humanity, that we cannot forbear to press 
anxiously and earnestly the question it raises, and the delusions it ex- 
poses, upon public attenti Our Correspondent takes for his text the 
report of that characteristically stormy meetiag held some duys ago in 
this metropolis for the formation of a corps of Irish volunteers, by way of 
a set-off, we presume, to the threatened blood-and-murder brigade whose 
colours a Cullen is to bless and a Maguire is to follow—at a respectful 
distance—to glory, in the service of the Holy Father. At this intensely 
Irish meeting, which patriotically began, continued and ended with a 
row, it seems that the Chairman, the Marquis of Donegall, while voucb- 
ing for tbe good intentions of his old acquaintance about town, the actual 
Emperor of the French, sigaified his apprehension that the feeliog of the 
army, the clergy, and the people of France in general were in favour of 
the Codes ot England. This terrifying commonplace of the Chairman 
was, with a gentleness quite native and to the manner born, rebuked by 
a Mr. M‘Dermott, who “ believed that it was a foul Protestant calumny.” 
Foul Protestant calamny, if rf will, but it is uofortunately a calumoy 
which the fervent orators of the Greener Island, who are more Papist 
than the Pope, and more acquisitive in bis behalf than Antonelli him- 
self, have somewhat obstreperously, and with truly “damnable itera- 
tion,”’ declared to be a joyful and a saving truth—a truth to make the 
Saxon tremble and the Zouave dance: a truth to be echoed from Tip- 
y to Sonnino, to be said and sung with equal rapture by relig- 
ous ribbonmen and banditti in purple stockings. The Marquis of Don- 
egall, however, was fain to admit that the “ calumny” bad not sprung 
spontaneously, so to speak, out of the depth of bis moral consciousness, 
but—oh! the sorry confession for a peer—‘ that he had only stated what 
he had read in the ‘ad 

No doubt we ought to feel indebted to a Marquis for paying so inge- 
nuous a compliment to “ the papers,”’ as the sources—not of his informa- 
tion only, but of bis opinions and beliefs ; but the subject is too serious 
to permit us to adopt a putative child, even of titled brains, and for our 
own part we beg to drop a ricketty and mischievous foundling into the 
waste-paper-basket of illegitimate twaddle. Were we to venture to ask 
in what papers, we should be guilty of lowering a question of interna- 
tional dignity to a quarrel of “ the shop.” e therefore content our- 
selves with emphatically supporting the protest of our responsible cor- 
respondent in the French capital, who stakes his credit “as a professional 
observer of French politics,” upon the assertion, not now advanced for 





| say, M. Mocquard was a small infant, whose whole 


; own, in what Darwin calls the universal “ struggle for existence.” But 
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that “one man” is the monarch who, on his own showing, was obliged | milies. The Tories have always seen that the Whig-Manchester > 


the other day to retrench balf his programme of an Italian campaign be-| ment of foreign affairs tended to lower our position ia Europe ; but they 
feebleness and fatuity to a bold action in opposition to 
nary views. Lord Palmerston possessed energy enough 


t for a successtal Minister of the last generation; but his undisgui - 
—to annihilate those material interests which he has so exclusively cher- | tagonism to Parliamentary Reform eit no doubt that he woall’ if pont 


ished and exalted? Yes, it is replied, for did be not tell the Court of | ble, aveid any a l to th ti f E d th 
Peers that he represented “a defeat” as well asa principle? The pria- | principles ot Louse sleka | Zecnbtespchninainaeteaen 
, D pirit in promoting a hand-to-mouth policy. 
he not avenged it as all defeats are most triumphantly avenged, by shuk- | and regarding a small present evil as f important th : 
ing bands? What then is our feeling on this side of the Channel? “I | larger prospective damage. ee reeds 
believe,” says a correspondent, “I repeat the language of uinety-nine| Born in 1784, Lord Palmerston has long passed the period in wh! 
Englishmen out of a hundred whea I say I do not tear the Frenchman— men’s minds grow with the times, and he presides mee Cabinet > 
that I do not hate him—that I wish to prove to him that I can and would | lected upon the principle of taking in a variety of persons whom it 
rather learn te esteem and love him as my neighbour. It will, therefore, would have been dangerous to leave out, and who were never remark- 
give me the greatest pleasure to be assured that the question of peace | able for representing the same principles or advocating the same views, 
or war does not lie so exclusively in the mind of one man as some would | With such a condition of the public mind, and of the Cabinet, the ap- 
have us believe.” proaching Congress cannot be viewéd without alarm, and that sentiment 
——— | is increased by the statement that our country is to be represented by 
M. MOCQUARD—LOUIS NAPOLEON'S SECRETARY. Lord Cowley, a third-rate diplomatist, and nonentity in the 


Pra» fp stirring world of European thought and action, to whi - 
Who is M. Moequard? As far as the mere name goes, it is familiar | tributed an idea or aes corviccable direction. ee 


enough just now, for it challenges our eye in the newspapers. Every, How seriously Russia looks at the C 
one also knows that M. Mocquard holds a most distinguished position, | in the oeiinlen aides ee, “ nee teen pA heen 3 
for he is the friend, confidant, and private secretary of the Emperor. | enter upon the question of right. The Congress of Zurich decided that 
Here, for “ that vast perusing noun of multitude,” the public, the infor-| the rights of the Grand dukes are reserved. Eogland, on the contrary 
mation comes to a standstill, excepting the reasonable supposition that | maintains that the people have a right to choose their sovereiga and 
somewhere about the close of the last century, as the romancist would | their form of government. That power reminds the others, and that 
M. I genius was bent on | with some reason, that France, Sweden, and herself have already applied 

obtaining the proper amouat of nourishment, to fit him for holding his | that principle. . . . This will be the first danger for the Congress, 
‘ D ’ 1 | because Austria, France, and the Pope, and with them Spain, Portugal, 
in what way did he come to occupy his present position ; where did he and Naples, will not fail to maintaia that the rights of the dispossessed dy- 
get to know the Emperor ; and how did he fill up the long gap between | nasties are sacred and immutable.” The Jnvalide, after declaring that 
his birth and the glories in which he is now a participator? From all we | France and Austria would not be entitled to restore the Dukes by force, 
can hear, he has made his way to fortune and fame, not by stratagem | without the consent of Europe, adds, that the matter must be referred to 
and artifice, but by the force of strong talents and his engaging personal | the Congress. “ But the Congress, while confirming the dynastic right, 
qualities, While still a lad at school be carricd off the prizes ; and on | will fiod itself involved in great difficulties, if it wishes to restove the 
entering the world he dashed at distinction—-for the first thing he did | Grand Dukes by force of arms, the inflaence of one power will carry with 
was to try his band at diplomacy. Even at that early age he showed | it the others. War will break out again, aud we declare that it will 
how well he understood the subtle science, which, as old Hadibras says, | then become a war impossible to neutralise or circumecribe.” The same 
consists ‘half in words and half in face,” and a very good face did the | paper adds, by way of throwing fuel on the fire, that the Turkish ques- 
young Mocquard put upon it. But daring bis studies he had discovered | tion, and the Treaty of Paris ought to be considered in Congress as well 
his own pecaliar strength, which lay in pleading. He consequently | as the affairs of Taly. 
turned his attention to the law, and took to it as naturally asa duck to| With these elements of difficulty and mischief at work—which the 
water. From this day his career was one great success, although, in the | French Government evinces its appreciation of by vigorously pushing 
eventful changes which came over his native land, he bad to suffer his | its warlike preparations—British safety depends upon the unquestiona- 
share of misfortunes and reverses. His eloquent oratory became the | ble morality of its policy, even moré than upon any accamulation of the 
talk of the day. and he won the esteem and admiration of men like | apparatus of war. To support the absolatist theories of Austria, Rome, 
Brougham, Lyndharst, and Eltenborough. In the height of this prospe- | and Naples would be suicidal, and happily impossible ; and to play one 
rity, and after ten years of uninterrapted labour, he was attacked with | despot off against another, without espousing any valid priguighe would 
an affection of the larynx which threatened the loss of his voice. He was| be even more ignominious, and scarcely less perilous. If we proclaim 
too much a philgsopher to murmur at the decrees of fate, so ke resigned | the right of the Italians to change their ralers if they please, aud can, 
his profession and took up his abode in the Pyrenees, where he devoted | we ought to do no less for the Hungarians, whom Francis Joseph seems 
bimself to literature. And here he quietly remained stadyiog, until be | determined to goad into rebellion ; nor for the Poles, whom the Emperor 
was surprised by the Revolution of July, 1830, when he accepted a soue- | of Russia refuses to couciliate, and who might not be kept quiet if a war 
prefecture ; but for want of sympathy with the reigning powers, he soon | of liberty broke out. 
gave up the post and again returned to a quiet life, occasionally varied} Lord John Russell’s declarations about Italy ought to be something 
by wandering visits abroad, better than a mere ebullition of temporary excit t; but do the peo- 

His yey with the Third Napoleon was of long standing. Ia | ple suppose that the Coart, with its German dynastic predilections, or 
1817 M. Mocquard found himself at Arenembarg, where the Queen Hor- Lord almerston’s Cabinet, is prepared to tell the absolutist monarchs 
tense was residing with her brother and her son. He won their esteem | that if they force England, against her will, into a war, it shall be a war 
by a literary service. A biographical notice of Qaeen Hortense bad ap- | of principle, in which her alliances shall be with nations, and ber efforts 
peared in the “ Biograpkie des Contemporains ;” but, holding it to be | directed to the establishment of a public law, capable of supporting the 
unworthy of its sutject, M. Mocquard published, without bis name, ano- | weak against the strong, and of securing the indefeasible right of every 
ther account which did fuller justice to the Queen—that most original peente 1s caetn, if they can, the management of their own affairs? 
and animated musician, who little thought, perhaps, that her Imperial) It is our duty to go to the Congress—we could scarcely avoid it with 
son would make the stray composition of her leisure hours the national | safety ; but if the people are apathetic, it is likely to prove a dangerous 
air of France. It was thus that M. Mocquard first established himself ae | suare. We shall be most safe as well as most dignified, by becoming the 
the valued friend of the family. Nor did he surrender that position ; he | bold and unflinching exponents of public justice. We should determine 
claimed all the privileges of misfortune. For a long time kept the | to have peace, if bie, but be quite prepared, if necessary, to offer 
cause alive in the Commerce newspaper and in other ways. He did 80 at the alternative of the only sort of war in which we should deserve vic- 
a later date, when the Prince was an exile in England ; and again in| tory, and which would offer the best prospects of success.—Leader. 
Paris be stood as firm as a rock by the side of his illustrious friend all centiiiiibaatens 
through the perilous coup d'eat. This was the crowning point for the 

THE SAN JUAN QUESTION. 


faithful follower ; be was chosen to be private secretary, a post which 
with his Majesty. Such is the man from whom the Liverpool merchants, 4 Correspondent of the N. Y. Times, said by that paper to be “ well- 














be has ever since held, and to gain his ear is equivalent to a te a-tele 


. ived their answer—and le said it was only the secretary. 

the first time, but repeatedly maintained by him at the most critical mo- | "°°° os : 
ments within the last two years—* that there is no animosity on the . uty Gvenectary.” png Sor ~ mee — S antes 
part of the people of France towards England.” Even in that sinister - congenial to that of s Napoleon. Mines to be transacted 
when the addresses of a few fire-eating colonels, “ bungry for is, ax may be supposed, not only of Imperial proportions, but of a kind 
tion,” were raging up and down the Momiteur ; even whew’ shes | Which eas ae original mind. The details have to be 
Jedicious gossip, Sir Francis Head, (who may consider himself a sort of oth Moon classified, almost with the precision of a science. And 
spiritual father to the four Liverpool brokele) was cunfidently assured oe ‘cen ’ Pe yostouy ‘ie onto on @ life full up to the 
by an Avgust Party that only one man’s will stood betweea England im, es time for other things. 8 grande passion is said t be not | 
and the wrath of Franc ven under such dispiriting circa ies politics buat literature, which acknowledges in the translator of Tacitus | 





informed,” writes at some length concerning the occupation of San Jaan 
Island by Gen. Harney, and in correction of eertain allegations in the 
President’s Message. We rep the greater part of the letter. The 
subject has also been alluded to recently at a meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, the interesting remarks of whose President, Sir R. 
Murebison, and others, will be found below. In another--the conclud- 
ing—paragraph, will be found some interesting information on the sub- 





this journal assumed, on the faith of information in which it had every the original author of stories touching encegh to draw « iron tears from | ject of the dlapated chanecl and the mage relating thereto, conveyed by 


a ~. “ 
reason to confide, that the fire-eating Colonels, many of whom never saw 2: he aay tg = tere epvere than the sume operation on te chest | 
o Kerem ine te a gee emer gy foe, — To listen to his own estimate of himself, you might wonder that he is) 
that the confidential hint to Sir Francis Head was nothing but a safe |) Vcr’ be is, at the centre of the most active poliigue im existence ; but | 
and shrewd investment in a Bank of Folly. Sir Francis Head was purely : at Be . t a ee owe 4 man for the place. And the reason | 
and simply regarded by his friend as a sort of erédit mobilier for capitalis- | 8 $000 learo py sae Spal tens age poll ty akpendl merge tad, 
ing political fummery, and it was set in motion for the usefal purpose judgment—sharp and clear in expression, yet more than courteous, con- | 
of ading Englishmen, that “the only man” who could keep the ciliatory, and kind—versatile, yet faithful ; able to view affairs ia their | 
pew of the world was an eminent epecial constable who had once helped simple abstraction, yet to bandle them in their complicated concrete, he 
to keep the peace in St. James’s, | is the very man whom the poetry of romauce might have imagined for 
Sensible people were neither irritated by the Colonels nor reassured what Destiny has made him—the “ Secretaire de l’ Empereur.’’—Spectator. 
by my ayn mot — Co., pa as the Marquis of Donegal may some- | a 
times feel, sensible people are seldom in a majority. Folly rises to the | . ec 
surface in a froth, while common sense sinks, : collsiat. rd the bottom THE PERILS OF THE CONGRESS. 
of the public mind. Now what is the real truth about this old yet ever| One of the most mischievous effects upon public opinion, by which the 
new question of the mutual feelings of France and England t ds one | Manchester school has in no small degree, counterbalanced the services 
another? We think our correspondent has put it fairly and completely | which it rendered by popularising the free trade principles of Bentham. 
in a very few words, the sum and substance of which is that, speaking | Huskisson and Villiers, has been its success in lowering the tone of 
nerally of the French people as we might speak of the English, there | thought upon international obligations, and its introduction of a morality 
fe certain jealousy “such as might exist in one village against another | founded upon the old interrogation, “ Am I my brother’s keeper?” Its 
village on account of the last cricket match that was lost,” bat that this | purely passive doctrine of non-intervention makes it a matter of indif- 
is no greater than has existed for centuries ; that, making allowance | ference whether a modern Cain kills au Abel, or an Abel, in self-defence, 
for the idolatry of “ glory” which is a part of the French temperament, | kills a Cain, and regards the objection to killing, rather as represented 
for the recklessness of those who pant for desperate adventures, still “ali | by the expense of the weapon employed, and the loss of a customer for 
the intelligence, all the property of the nation, is convinced that no/| calico and tape. In the words of Mr. Joha Stuart Mill, it bas reduced 
valid reason, no plausible pretext could be found for plunging into a war | the utterance of our public men to the “ eternal repetition of the shabby 
with England.” The ill-will of ultr tane fanatics (ultr tane, it | refrain—We did not interfere because no English interest was involved— 
should seem, because they are detested and despised heyond the Alps) | We ought not to interfere when no English interest is concerned.” By 
no more comprehends the French Clergy than the Ancient Pistols of the | thus putting English interest in opposition to human interest, a moral 
Moniteur comprehended the army. M. Louis Veuillot is, be it said with- | barrier is set up between ourselves and other countries which no mere 
out disrespect, professionally afflicted with acute mania ; bat he is about | interchange of goods can overleap. That such doctrines should have 
as likely to get up a holy war against Protestant England as Mr. John | obtained so mach currency that few venture to speak boldly against 
Mitchel to lead the legions of the Emperor to the “ liberation” of Ire- | them, is one of the most curious facts of public psychology, and only to 
land. Is it supposed that M. Veuillot, though he is suffered to run un- | be accounted for by considering the precise circumstances of the time. 
muzzled even in the dog-days, howls himself hoarse in decent com-| The mass of the people, finding themselves excluded from political 
pany? He is loose in the streets it is true, because his bark is found to | power, and suff-ring under a debt of £800 000,000, have grown apathetic, 
more 
part 











amusing than dangerous ; but if he were not the deeperado of a | or tired of manifesting opinion which no beneficial action was to follow. 
y aux abois, he would reason and remonstrate in merely human ac-| {In 1700, the National Debt was only £15,000,000; by 1800 it bad 
cents, like any other ecurvy politician. We have repeatedly shown in| reached £450,000,000, and by 1812, £670,000,000 ; from whence it ra- 
figures how closely the interests of the two nations are identified, and as | pidiy rose to its present amount. The greater part of the expenditure | 
to the sag re of France, we recommend our readers to read au arti-| repreeented by these prodigious figures was incurred for a policy that | 
cle on “ the English Alliance,” in the last number of the Revue des deux | culminated in the Treaty of Vienna—a doeument based upon the un- 
Mondes, by M. de Remugat, who, it should be remembered, is not only an | righteous claims of potentates, to divide nations among them as if they 
admirable philosoph , & brilliant writer, and an Academician, | were nothing better than the booty captured by a gang of thieves. The 
but one who has io happier days often risen from the stady of political ple of this country sympathised with Poland, but no good came of 
science to the bracing contests of public life ; who in the Chamber has leven French aid, said to bave been offered by Louis Pulipge at the 
i ipies of government, defended or resisted acts of na-| beginning of bis reign, was refused. They sympathised with Hungary, 
policy, and as a Minister bas laid bis hand to the helm of the | and found the liberal Lord Palmerston—conveniently oblivious of the 
Treaty of Szathenar—making the uotratbful declaration that England | 
How does this thoughtful and experienced man, who loves France, | only kaew Hungary as part of the Austrian Empire, and subsequently 
who honours England, who believes in liberty and the laws of progress, | offering congratulations on the success of that great crime, the interven- 
contemplate the relations of France with England? He declares that the | tion of Russia. After this came the political, as well as the milita 
wisest policy of all French Governments from the time of Henri IV. bas | misdirection of the Russian war, and with all these disappointments it is 
been a estes of good understanding with the Eoglich ; and that now, | no wonder that national enthusiasm declined. The process was hastened 
and for the fature, there can be no pretext for the interruption of the na- | by the important fact that not a single independent member of Parlia- 
tural and necessary intimacy of neighbours who should be rivals only in | ment, of any conspicuous talent, paid enough attention to foreign affairs 
circumstances have conspired within the last | to be looked upon as any authority upon the multifarious subjects that 
almost a second country to French Liberals, | continually deserved attention. 
and the more we are known and studied, and the closer and more fre-| The selfisb, passive, non-intervention doctrine, on the .whole, suited 
the more difficult will it be for reaction- | the Whigs—semi rational ae thinkers, and proverbially feeble in action. 
ary fanatics of any party to rake up the animosities of a time when | They could evade it when it euited their purpose, and it served the ob- 


Lord Gifford, in a recent speech to his constituents at Totness, 


Having visited (says the NV. Y. Times correspondent) the disputed 
terri of San Juan Island, at the time of the publication of the cor- 


| respondence between General Harney and Gov. Douglass, in which the 


assertions of the former are denied by the latter, I determined to inves- 
tigate the subject for the purpose of ascertaining the facts in the pre- 
mises. For this purpose I visited, and bad detailed conversations with 
many of the officers of H. B. M. Saveliite, then lying in San Juan Har- 


| bour ; with Mr. &. R. Crosbie, Jr., an American Justice of the Peace 


residing upon the Island ; with Mr. C. J. Griffia, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany Agent residing upon the Island; with Mr. Hubbs, the of 
the American Inspector of the Customs on the Island; and also a 
settler Ay the Island ; and with Mr. ——, an American sea-captain 
temporarily residing in the village of San Jaan. In my interviews with 
those gentlemen, I stated the object of my numerous inquiries was “ to 
ascertain the undisputed and indisputable facts connected with the set- 
tlement and occupation of the island, to be ueed by me in a history of 
the Isiand, which I then contemplated writing and publishing. The re- 
sult of this investigation I addressed in an unofficial letter to the 
Honourable the Secretary of State, confirming the refutation of Gov. 
Douglass, and stating in substance, that “Gen. Harney was grievously 
misioformed.” Mr. Buchanan, in bis Annual M yesterday trans- 
mitted to Congress, alluding to the “San Juan Im’ lio,” writes 
under similar wrong impression, and quotes from an official report that 
to which Gov. Douglass, in bis reply to Gen, Harney, gives the most un- 
hesitating and unqualified denial.” [See Message in Albion last week, 
4th, 5th, and 6th paragrapbs uoder division “San Juan Question.”)] For 
the information of thoze interested, and in justice to all , | seek 
the publication of the occurrences of San Juan Island, w led to its 
occupancy by the United States troops. 

General Harney and staff, while on a tour of inspection of the military 
posts on Puget’s Sound, visited the southeast end of San Juan Island, and 
while on the ridge overlooking the harbour, they were joined by Mr. C. 
J. Griffin, the agent of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and Mr, Paul K. 
Hubbs, Jr., the American Inspector of Customs, both residing on the Is- 
land. The latter informed Gen. Harney of the “ finding of some dead 
bodies of Americans on aod near the Island, su to have been mur- 
dered by Northern Indians, and asking that a mili force be stationed 
on the Island, to protect the settlers from the de} ations 
rauding Indians.” Gen. Harney replied by suggesting that “a pétition 
setting forth their complaints and grievances, should be drawn up, si 
by the settlers and forwarded to him.” At this time there were no 
American residents with their families upon the Island, unless squaws 
and papooses “ outside the Church” are to be as such. 

The petition was duly forwarded to Gen. Harney, and received by him 
shortly after the orders bad been dispatched to Capt. Pickett to occupy 
the Island. 

Gen. Harney’s letter, dated August 6, to Gov. Douglass, contains the 
following : “I placed a military command upon the Island of San Jaan, 
to protect the American citizens residing on that Island from the insults 
and indignities which the British authorities of Vancouver Island, and 
the establishment of the Hadson’s Bay Guowh have recently offered 
them, by sending a British ship-of war from Vancouver I to con- 
vey the chief factor of the Hudson's Bay Company to San Juan, for the 
purpose of seizing an American citizen, and forcibly transporting him to 
Vancouver Island, to be tried by British laws.” 

The reply of Gov. Douglass, dated 13th August, contains the follow- 
ing : * To the outrage on an American citizen, | beg to the 
most unhesitating and unqualified denial. Nove of Her Majesty’s ships 
bave ever been sent to couvey the chief factor or any officer of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company to San Juan for the purpose of reizing an American 








was a of ogres and England a nest of pirates. But we are | ject of checking the demand for a great national policy, founded upon a 


citizen, nor has any attempt ever been made to seize any American citi- 
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zen and to transport him forcibly to Vanconver’s Island for trial as re- 
presented by you. I will explain, for your information, that the agents 
of the Hudsou’s Bay Company bold no official power or authority, and 
are as entirely distinct from the officers of the Executive Government as 
any of the other inhabitants of Vancoaver’s I+land. 

hr. Cutlar—an American settler upon some of the land in the vicinage 
of, and claimed by the Hadson’s Bay Company establishment—in a mo- 
ment of irritation shot a valuable breeding boar, belonging to said estab- 
lishment, for trespassing upon his potato patch, which was not entirely 
and securely inclosed. Mr. C. promptly called upon Mr. Griffia, ex- 
pressed his regret at what had happened, and offered @ compensation for 
the dead boar, This, being deemed insufficient by Mr. G., was declined. 
No sum was demanded by Mr. G. of Mr.C. On the same day there ar- 
rived at the Island of the Hudson’s Bay Company steamer Beaver, Capt. 
Lewis, from Victoria, V. L., having on board Mr. rts the Crown-Attor- 
ney at Victoria ; Mr. Dallas, the chief factor ot the Hudson’s Bay Com- 

y: Mr. Frazer and Dr. Tolmby, aleo connected with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company—-all visiting the Island on business of the Company. Mr. 
G. at once reported the shooting of the brar to his chief, who, in company 
with Mesers. Frazer end Tolmby, proceeded to Cutlar’s house. The ex- 
cited and recriminatory conversation that ensued between Dallas and 
Cutlar was terminated by Dallas saying, in effect, that “he could have 
him (Outlar) taken to Victoria for trial ;” to which Catlar replied, “ Fill 
your hora and come on!” : 

The next day (July 30) Mr. Griffia and Capt. Lewis, followed by-a 
servant named “ Aleck,’’ to bold their horses, rode to Cutlar’s house “ to 
warn him off the premises,” in conformity with the verbal instructions 
of the Crown Atuorney. They found Cutlar absent, but observed a piece 
of paper fastened to the door. Griffin rode his horse close to it as possi- 
ble, and saw that it “ requested Cutlar to come to a place therein speci- 
fied,” and that it was sigaed by Paul K. Habba, Jr. 

From this visit of Griffia and Lewis arose the erroneous report, uno- 
doubtedly conveyed to Gen. Harney, that “a posse of British officials 
bad been to Cutlar’s house to arrest him,” and hence the action of Gen. 
Harney in ordering the military occupation of disputed territory, for the 
settlement of which Commissioners bad been appointed by the Govern- 
ments interested, and about which the Commissioners were and are un- 
able to agree. 

THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

On the 10th ult. the Society met under the presidency of Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Several papers relative to San Juan and its neighbourhood 
were read ; among them. “ Journeys in the District, bordering on the 
Fraser, Thompson, and Harrison Rivers,” by Lieuts. Mayne, R. N., and 
Palmer, R. E., and Chief Justice M. Begbie ; communicated by the Duke 
of Newcastle, Colonial Office. 

The Chairman in thanking the Duke for bis attention, and the authors 
for their valuable and interesting papers, raid— 

The plan of the Island of San Juan, about which the Governments of 
the two countries were in dispute, was before them. It was obvious that 
it would be of the highest importance to have the distinct line of the 
Fraser River for ihe transit of their auriferous products. He had speci- 
mens of the nuggets found in the Fraser River, they were of small size, 
bat it might turn out that some would yet be found as large as in any of 
the Australian gold regions, Dr. Hodgkin had been struck by the obser- 
vations made respecting the Indians, It has been noticed that they were 
improvident, but he believed that if proper care was taken of them they 
would prove of great eervice to the European population. Sir E. Belcher 
said that what gave him most concern was the boundary line. In 1838 
he bad sailed up the Columbia River below the 46th parallel, and bad 
not found one American located there, but on arriving at Fort Vancou- 
ver there were some American missionaries, who bad been provided by 
the Hudson Bay Company with seed, sheep, and every facility for set- 
tling ; and when a certain number bad arrived, they called on the United 
States Government to establish American rights there, and that was the 
way Englend bad been ousted from the Columbia river. An insurrection 
toon after broke out in California, and the American Governor told bim 
that if the Britikth Government gave up to the United States the south- 
ern boundary of the Columbia, she would allow England to take Cali- 
fornia for the Mexican debt. He had seen the Mexican Chargé d’ Affaires, 
and told him that be had sent a dispatch to England containing that pro- 
position ; but, as be was a sailor, and bad travelled out of his strict pro- 
vince in writing direct to the Foreign Office, no notice was taken of the 
communication, and the reeult was that England lost California, the 
Columbia, and was “ fleeted” up to the forty-ninth degree. Had the Bri- 
tish Government adopted the proposal made in 1838, there would be no 
cecasion for the “San Juan difficulty’’ of the present day. After some 
observations from Mr. Crawford, denying that the inflax of gold would 
sensibly affect the relative value of metals and provisions, the meeting 
Was adjourned to the 9th of January. 

THE MAP OF ARROWSMITH AND THE SURVEYS OF FREMONT ACCORDING TO 
LORD GIFFORD, 

There bappened to be (said Lord Gifford) a cluster of islands in the 
middle of this channel, which divided it into three small channels—Haro 
Channel on the west, a second between that and anotber island, and, 
thirdly, Rorario Channel, between those islands and the Continent. The 
east channel must be the one indicated by the words of the treaty, as it 
was the only one used by sailing vessels in 1846, but in case there should 
be any doubt about this channel, the Americans themselves had supplied 
ue with a proof of it, When in London, a short time ago, he paid a visit 
to the Geographical Society, for the purpose of seeing the American 
official map of this part of the coast, and he then took the details as fol- 
lows :—* Map of Oregon and Upper California, from the surveys of J. 
C. Frémont, drawn by Charles Reuss, under the ordera of the 
Senate of the United States, Washington City, 1847.” In that map the 
boundary line was drawn down the ceutre of the RosarioChannel. Sub- 
sequently he was told that the American Government possessed a map 
draws by our geographer, Mr. Arrowsmitb, in which the boundary line 
was 60 drawn as to give the island to the Americans. He accordingly 
wrote to Mr. Arrowsmith, and he replied to him by letter, in which he 
gave a positive denial to any such statement. There were one or two 
other ways in which the question might be treated. It might be said 
the word “ channel” siguified the whole channel between Vancouver's 
Island and the Continent, but he would, for a moment, see how the ques 
tion stood on that assumption. The whole distance across is twenty-two 
miles, and the nearest point of San Juan to the American Contivent is 
eleven miles, so, on that assumption, the whole Island of San Juan was 
on the English side of the boundary. 


—— 
FRENCH-CANADIAN LOYALTY. 


The Journal de Quebec thus vigorously replies to certain aspersions of 
the Loyalty of the French population of Canada.—We are indebted for 
the translation to the Montreal Gazette. 


* British subjects, notwithstanding the Norman blood that flows in our 
veins as well as in those of the Russells, Beaumonts, and so many other 
Englishmen, we claim for ourselves the privilege of ail the subjects of 
Her Majesty, whatever be the language they speak, or the air they 
breathe ; privilege which is the very essence of the British Government 
and English institutions, that of judging, opposing, or condemning its 
Governments, withvut the less being suspected of disloyalty or disaffec- 
tion, It seems to us that French Canadians have given evidence enough 
of their devotion to the British Crown to prove that accusations of the 
want of it are nonsense and calumny against bistory. 

“Were they French who, in 1775, shook off the yoke of the mother 
country on the continent of North America? Was it a Frenchman ( Wil- 
son) who, several months later, stepped into the pulpit of the Seminary 
Chapel to p de the inhabitants of Quebec to tear down the British 
flag, and to hoist the flag of the thirteen rebellious Colonies? And when 
the Governor ordered those who would not take up arms for Great Bri- 
tain to leave the town, was it Frenchmen (the Lamburners and others) 
who, abandoning the defences of the walls of Quebec, retired to await at 
the extremity ot the Isle of Orleans, the issue of the conflict, in order to 
swear allegiance to the conqueror, whoever he might be? Were they 
French, the ruined merchants of Montreal, who in 1549 cried out for ag- 
nexation, taking into their nets some young men of our race, inexperi- 
enced, and like all young men seduced by the love of novelty, and the 
forms of republicanism? The first were the cheats, the second the gulled, 
since (he annexation movement—to the death of which we personally 
contributed more than any oue in Quebec—took its rise in a commercial 
criss. 

* In 1849 as in 1775, the loyalists, by privilege of race, were betraying 
the mother country for the sake of a litile gold ; their loyalty was on a 
scale with the quantity of their commercial transactions, and if the re- 

blicanism bad been the most paying, they would have been repub- 








3. 
“ Happily, prosperity returned, and loyalty returned with rar ae 





powerful, suspicious, jealous and more exclusive than ever. Bat when, 
in 1775, fighting had to be done for the British Crown, it was the dis 
loyal French Canadians who fought for it; it was again those disloyal 
French Canadians who fought for it in 1812, when the foremost loyal 


| merchants crossed the sea, to insure their loyalty, and parade it the 


more vigorously after the war was over. And faithful to the past, it 
would probably be again French Canadians, in case of an invasion, from 
whatever place it should come, who would basten to the froctier to ar- 
rest the progress of the enemy, while the loyalists of the Quebec Gazelle, 
looking on at a distance in the manner of the Lamburners and the mer- 
chants of Montreal, would await the istue of the battle to greet, like 
them, the victors. 

“ We love France, glorious land of our ancestors ; bat, shamefully de- 
serted by Louis XV. We long wree'led with the ill-will, and, time after 
time, with the despotism and the oligarchy of the victors. Some amongst 
us, exasperated by oppression, took up arms to cong he ind , 
inalienable rights ot British subjects, and bed in the struggle ; 
but their blood has fertilized the tree of liberty, theretofore barren ; and 
to-day, we enjoy the most liberal institutions in the world, and we should 
be little wise now to sacrifice them to a sentiment that would but lead 
to despotism, variable in its forms, but always despotism. : 

“ Fie, then! Not to consider loyalty in the manner of the loyalists, by 
right of birth, that is to say as a question of money and commerce, we 
are still as we are, when we see our material prosperity grow up, under 
our free institutions, and the shadow of the British Government.” 


—_ 
GARIBALDI’S BOY BATTALION. 


After the assassination of the last Prince of Este, a nataral son of Er- 
cole IIL, which took place in the very room from which I am now writ- 
ing, Scandiano lost the importance it had had during the middle ages, 
and its castle was allowed to go slowly to decay, till it became almost 
uninbabited. Two apartments, one on the ground floor, the other in the 
upper etory, still bear witness to its former magnificence. The gallery 
in the middie is adorned by splendid stuccos and an elegant work of Pri- 
matticci», and its noble staircase is still ia a fair state of preservation. 
Its large rooms and spacious balls have been almost ruined by the action 
of time, but its towers and battlements still stand out firm and distinct 
against the green background of the neighbouring hills. It is within the 
walls of this ancient castle that the 400 boys of which the battallion of 
the adolescenti is composed are now quartered. The first idea of recruit- 
ing this legion of children belongs to General Garibaldi, When en 
in the South Americen wars, and in the defence of Rome in 1849, this 
gallant leader bad noticed that boys, between the ages of thirteen and 
fifteen years, bad proved ueeful in the daring military operations he was 
called to plish. At the beginning of the late campaign, having 
found that the Lombard cities through which he marched his triumphant 
legions had given their contingent of young soldiers, he at once made 
up bis mind to have a battallion of adolescenii organised. 

An intelligent young officer, whom he had kaown during the Roman 
campaign of 1849, being near at band, he entrusted him with the forma- 
tion of the legion, which at the beginning did not number more than 150, 
Austrian persecutions and patriotiem soon increased the number of the 
adolescenti, 80 that the battalion bas now completed its numerical strength. 
These little soldiers are dressed in a dark green tunic, with red cuffs 
with white edge, and dark green trousers. Oo my arriving here this 
morning from Reggio, I happened to see them whilst they were manceuv- 
ring on the parade ground opposite to the castle. I was really at the 
same time astonished and amused to see how perfect and orderly their 
movements were, They went through all sorts of military evolations 
with euch steadi d ision as could scarcely have been surpassed 
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by grown-up soldiers, after many months of training and drilling. Their 
commanding officer, Count Jobn Arrivabene, is a young nobleman of 
tbree-and-twenty. He belongs to an illustrious Mantuan family, which, 
since 1821, bas contributed a great many soldiers to the cause of national 
independence. Although I really believe that this battalion of boys 
will do good service, should it be called to fight against the enemies of 
Italian independence, its chief importance is of a moral kind, and is such 
as will be easily understood by all sensible men in Europe. This gathe- 
ring of the representatives of the rising generation around the flag of their 
country, should be taken as a warning to Europe that there cannot be any 
compromise, any temporary solution of a question which has taken sach 
hold not only of all classes, but of allages. As I was witnessing the mov- 
ing spectacle of these boys parading before their chief, a tremendous cheer 
made me aware that something had occurred, which, being a stranger to 
the place, I could not understand. Aan old lady, apparently of high 
rank, bad just crossed the Charch-square, and was hastening towards a 
neighbouring house ; and it was for her that the cheers of the boys wer 

intended. I asked a bystander what was the ing of that d t 
tion, and he told me that the lady who had just crossed the square was 
the Marchioners Valente Gonzaga, the mother of the commanding offi- 
cer, Count Arrivabene. Sbe had come from Mantua on a visit to her son 
after her prolonged captivity in the Austrian prisons. You will not 
have forgotten how in September last the old Marchiouess had the ea- 
dacity, as the Aastri sug of boing ete fancral mass performed 
in the cathedral at Mantua in honour of those brave Italians who had 
fallen on the battle field of Solferino. Although she is nearly seventy 
years old, she was arrested and subjected to the most insulting treatment 
by the Austrian police, being shut up with the lowest description of 
dames aux camelias to be found within the walls of Mantua. The noble ap- 
pearance of the old lady, with her careworn face, impressed me deeply. 
—Cor. London Daily News. 
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Tae Ficut on Tue Permo.—The flotilla had now to cease firing upon 
the point of assault, lest it should injure friends instead of foes. The ex- 
citement of the gun-crews may be imagined, as they saw the night closing 
round their comrades wrapt in the blaze of the enemy’s fire, and they 
beard the exultant yells of the garrison, and marked the faint and de- 
sultory cheers, and ill-sustained reply of the assailants, It was with diffi- 
culty that they could in some cases be restrained from rushing to join 
the good or evil fortune of the fray ; five hours’ fighting had made all 
indifferent to life. As one gun-boat went down, the crew modestly sug- 
gested to the commander, that as they could do no more good in her, it 
would be as well “ to go over the mad and join our chaps on shore!” lt 
is not fair to say such men can be beaten ; all had become imbued with 
the heroic epirit of their chief—the infection had even spread to the 
American boats’ crews. The calculating long-backed diplomatists of the 
United States, who had sent their Admiral and Envoy to reap the ad- 
vantage for which Englishmen were fighting and dying, forgot that there 
were certain promptings of the heart which over-ride all selfish considera 
tions; and that, in short, as flag-officer Tatnall observed, “ blood is 
thicker than water,” ay, than ink either. An American boat visited one 
of our vessels, and on ‘wishing to leave her, the officer found that all his 
men had got out of the boat. After some delay they were found looking 
very hot, smoke begrimed, and fightish. “ Halos, sirs,” said the officer, 
with assumed severity, “don't you koow we are neutrals? What have 
you been doing?” “ Begs pardon,” said the gallant fellows, looking 
very bashful ; “ they were very sbort handed at the bow-gun, sir, and so 
we giv’d them a help for fellowship sake ;” they had been bard at it for 
an hour. Gallant Americans! you and your admiral did more that day 
to bind England and the United States together, than all your lawyers 
and pettifogging politicians have ever done to part us.— Blackwood 's Ma- 
gazine, 


Court Lire unper tas Eicura Henry.—A very curious manuscript 
was presented to the Antiquarian Society of Yorkshire in 1818. It con- 
tains sundry rules to be observed by the household of Henry VIIL., and 
enjoins the following singular particulars :—None of His Highness’s at- 
tendants to steal any locks or keys, tables, forms, cupboards, or other 
furnisure, out of noblemen’s or gentlemen’s houses where be goes to visit. 
No herald, minstrel, falconer, or other, to bring to the court any body er 
rascal, nor to keep lads or rascals in court, to do their business for them. 
Master cooks not to supply such scallions as go about naked, nor lie all 
night on the ground before the kitchen fire. Dinner to be at ten, and 
supper at four. The Kaigbt Marsball to take care that all such unthrift 
and common women as followed the Court be banished. The proper offi- 
cers are, between six and seven o’clock every morning, to make the fire 
in, and straw, His Highness’s privy chamber. Officers of His High- 
ness’s privy chamber to keep secret everything said or done, leaving 
hearkening and inquiring where the King is, or goes, be it early or late, 
without grudging, mumbling, or talking of the King’s pastime, late or 
early going to bed, or avy other matter. Coal only allowed to the 
King’s, Queen’s aud Lady Mary’s chambers. The Queen’s maids of 
honour to bave a chet loaf, a manchet, a gallon of ale, and a chine ot 
beet for their breakfasts. Among the fishes for the table is a porpoise, 
and if it is too big for a horse load, a further allowance is made to the 
purveyor. The manuscript ends with several proclamations. One is to 
take up and punieh strong and, mighty beggars, rascals, and vaga- 








bonds, who hang about the court. 





THE GARDEN. 
A NEW FIVE ACT PLAY ENTITLED 
“THE OCTOROON.” 


WALLACE'S THEATRE. 
SATURDAY, MONDAY, and EVERY EVENING till further notice, the New Comedy 
“A HUSBAND TO ORDER.” 
“The Irish Post.” 

Doors open at 7, to commence at half-past 7. 


LAURA EKEENE'S THEATRE. 
An once pom and original American Comedy, in three acts, of great local strength 
entided “ DISTANT RELATIONS; Og, A Souraerser in New Yors.” Written by an 
American author, and illustrative of local scenes, characters, North aad South. 
Doors open at half-past 6, to commence at half-past 7. 
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COMPLETE AND UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 
oF THE 
GREAT MUSICAL COMEDIAN 
MR. SAM COWELL, 

has the pleasure te announce to the public that Mr. Cowell will appesarevery 

FRENCH THEATRE, 585 BROADWAY 

(OPrOS(TS THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL.) 

Commencing on Monday, the 19h of Dec., the French Company having taken their leave. 


DUSSELDORF GALLERY, 
548 BROADWAY, 
N ADDITION TO UPWARDS OF |) FIRST CLASS WORKS OF ART NOW EXHIBIT- 
z. ing as above.—'' B. PAUL AKERS’,” (The eminent American Sculptor’s) ine statue 
“ DEAD PEARL DIVER.” 
WITH THE GREAT PAINTING BY “ ANDREA GASTALDI,” OF 
“PARISINA” 
rom LORD BYRON’S CELEBRATED POEM of that name are now on view. 
Open Day and Evening. Admission 25 Cents. 


RUSSITER & MIGNOT’S PAINTING 
“THE HOME OF WASHINGTON AFTER WAR.” 
ON EXHIBITION aT 
THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN, TENTH STREET, 

NEAR BROADWAY, 

From 9 A.M., to 5 P.M., and from 7 to 9 Evenings. 

Admission 25 Cents. J. McCLURE, 


PALMER’S STATUE, 
“THE WHITE CAPTIVE," 
ON EXHIBITION AT 
SCHAUS’ GALLERY, 629 Broadway. 
Admission 25 Cents; Season Tickets 50 Vents. Open from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 
INTERNATIONAL ART ce) 
NO. 694 BROADWAY, COR. OF FOURTH 8T. 
This select Gallery has lately received many new works, among which are: 
THE PORTRAIT OF ALEX. VON HUMBOLDT, in life size, by J. Scugapsr, Berlin. 
“THE FORGOTTEN TASK,” by Mevex, von Bremen. 
“THE CHRISTMAS TREE,” Cartoon, by Ta. Mirtaor, Dusseldorf. 
RLEMAGNE,” Historica! Painting, by Lana Oenicxs, Berlin. 
from 10 A.M., to 10 P.M. Admission Twenty-five Cents. 


Mr. Bateman 
evening at the 




















To Ovr Sovrnern Susscrisers.—Mr. E. L. Snow, our well-known repre- 
sentative, is at present en route for Florida, where, and in the sea-board states, 
he will attend to our collections. Mr. M. Couuins will attend to our business in 
Mobile, New Orleans, and the usual route of the Mississippi Valley. We com- 
mend these gentlemen to the attention of the Albion's friends. 


THE ALBION. 














NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JANUA 
From Europe. 

Little of interest has been heard from across the water daring the past 
week. The gradual assembling of the Plenipotentiaries at Paris, in de- 
fault of more striking topics, engages much of the public attention. Itis 
now officially announced that Great Britain will be represented by Lord 
Cowley and Lord Wodehouse, France by Count Walewski and Prince 
Latour de Lauvergne, Austria by Count Rechberg and Prince Metternich, 
Prussia by Baron Schleinitz and Count Pourtales, Russia by Prince 
Gortschakoff and Count Kisseloff, Spain by Senor Martinez de la Rosa, and 
Senor Mon, and Portugal by Lavaradio and Vicountde Paiva. From this it 
appears that Count Gortechakoff bas withdrawn his objection (if he ever 
made it,) to appearing in the Congress unless Great Britain were repre- 
sented by a Cabinet Minister of high position. 

The representatives of Sardinia, of the Holy See, and of Sweden, have 
not vet been officially announced. But ® despatch trom Turin to Paris 
announces that Count Cavour has been defiuitely appointed first Pleni- 
potentiary for Saratnts. The liberal tendency of this appointment, and 
its indication of an attitade of firmness and ind ependence on the part of 
Victor Emmanuel, and of determination on the part of Count Cavour, 
we noticed last week on occasion of the rumoured announcement that it 
would be made. Whoever may be appointed to represent Swéden, it is 
probable that the influence of that power will be thrown in favour of inde- 
pendent Italy ; for we notice that the Swedes have gone so far as to hold 
meetings and memorialise their government upon the subject, praying 
that the Swedish plenipotentiary may be directed to sustain the Italians in 
assuming the control of their own political affairs. Cardinal Antonelli, 
who, it is quite certaio, will represent the Pope, will very surely favour 
the foreign domination of the Austrian Princes, and throw his influence ge- 
nerally in favour of absolutism and retrogression. And by the way, our 
readers may remember that three or four weeks ago, in noticing the uni- 
ted effort which France and Austria were about to make in favour of “re- 
forms admitted to be indispensable,” we suggested that there might be 
difficulty in determining what reforms were admitted to be indispensable, 
and that perhaps, some of those which France thought necessary, Aus- 
tria might not think superfluous, while again the Pope and his Cardinals 
might scout some of those approved by both France and Austria. Well, 
the necessity of reform has been urged, and there has been a council of 
Cardinals upon that eubject ; and the result is—a decree, among others 
of less importance, that lad es who wear their gowns too short at the 
top, too long at the bottom, and too large below the waist, shall not be 
admitted to confession, and sball also be deprived, unless under certain 
circumstances, we presume, of other priestly consolations. Truly the 
prospects of the emancipation of Italy—from crinoline and low necks—are 
brightening.—But, to be serious, the indications are in favour of the in- 
dependence of the Ducbies, or rather their consolidation under the 
eceptre of Sardinia, where they have placed themselves. For it is an- 
counced that the families intimately connected by alliance of one kind 
or another, with the Grand Duke of Tuscany, are selling their estates, 
and turning all their property into casb, preparatory to their speedy de- 
parture. This looks at least, as if they had received what they regarded 
as an effectual notice of ejectment. 

Not a little attention was attracted by the publication in the Paris 
correspondence of the London Times of a letter from Pesth, announcing 
that news has been received in “ the highest political circles ” of that 
city, that the Emperor of Austria contemplated abdicating the throne in 
favour of his son, an infant born on the 21st August, 1858, and appoint- 
ing as Regent the Archduke Maximilian, formerly Governor of Lom- 
bardy-Venetia. This report is flatly contradicted by a telegram from 
Vienna, which would quite surely be the case whether it were well 
founded or not. But while we do not believe that it embodies a very 
large proportion of truth, we must say that the reasons assigned for the 
alleged prospective abdication are ingeniously brought forward, and give 
the report at least a certain degree of speciousness, It is said in this letter 
that “ the Emperor sees with dismay that Austria is going to rack and 
ruin, and sbrinks from the risk of figuring personally in history as the last 
of the Hapsburgs. On the other hand, being an obstinate and wrong- 
beaded young man, he will not consent to make the serious concessions 
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to the different parts of his empire, and especially to Hungary, by which —New England, New York, Virginia, and the more southern states—is, 
alone the d now impending over Austria could, perhaps, for a time | year by year, more and more dependent upon the vast prairies of the 
be averted. There is yet another reason, and that is, that freed from the West for grain. The movement in this respect has been ever westward 
cares of government, his Majesty could devote himself with ardour to the here. It is within the memory of the younger men of the present gene- 
two pursuits which form the passion of his life and the object of bis high- | ration, that the valley of the Genessee was the great wheat-field of the 
eat ambition—the pursuit of game and the tailoring of the army.” There Union. This disease of inanition is spreading all over the civilised world, 
is doubtless come Hangarian satire in this report; and it is worthy of | and there seems to be some prospect that Malthus after being set aside 
notice ebiefly because the actual condition of the country, and the cha- as an incubus upon political economy, may be brought forward again as 
racter of the sovereign, to which it refers, are such that it could be pro- | one of its prophets. i 
mulgated, with reasonable confidence that it would obtain some credit, | It should be remarked that this exhaustive process is greatest in those 
as the event has proved. An immediate change in the affairs of Aus- countries which have attained the highest civilization; and it is 
tria would carry dismay to the stomachs of the diplomatic circles at | in those countries always that there is, proportionally to their po- 
Paris where Prince Metternich bas already arrived avd been received | pulation, the greatest number of cities. Now Baron Liebig points 
with great pomp, and where it is said he intends to digpense regal hos-| out these cities as the causes of the exhaustion, and from them he 
pitality at the famous and palatial Hotel de Montmorency. it will not | says the remedy for it must come, The cities consume most largely 
be forgotten that he owns the Jobannisberg estate, from which comes of the fruits of the ground. To them the country rouad and distant 
the imperial wine of all the world. Perhaps the Emperor of Austria re- fields are tributary ; and though they create a certain kind of wealth, 
membered this when he made Prince Count Rechberg’s colleagne. It is | they impoverish the earth, for to the ground they restore nothing. They 
a point of diplomacy which Talleyrand would not have deemed unworthy | are great waste pits, and pour out, through their kennels and sewers, the 
of bis attention. | riches of the earth into the sea. This, Baron Liebig says, must be stop- 
The war between the Speniards and the Moors is now in its full tide. | ped, and the cities compelled to retura their refuse to the ground. The 
The former will, doubtless, be succersfal in the end ; but it begins to be | task to be accomplished is a difficult one; bat it can be accomplished by 
clear that their victory will be dearly bought. The superiority of the | a change in the system of sewerage which the and the 
Spanish infantry over the Moors is regarded as satisfactorily established. can effect in concert. The object to be attained all can appreciate ; but 
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in the interior, or by the accounts of the Portuguese, who represented 
that the river was impassably shallow ten miles from its mouth, Dr. 
Livingstone proceeded up the Zambezi in a small steamer drawing little 
water. So far from the representations of the Portaguese being correct, 
our traveller's observations satisfied him that during at least eight 
months of the year, a steamer drawing four or five feet of water could 
trade on the Zambezi without embarrassment. Dr. Livingstone gives 
an idea of the size of the Zambezi by describing one of its branches. He 
says :—“ We ascended the Shire lately, fully a huodred miles from its con- 
fluenee, and found it with a two-fathom channel all the wayup. It varies 
from 80 to 150 yards in width, and contains no sand-banks. It flows In 
a beautiful fertile valley, about 20 miles wide, and fringed with moun- 
tains of great beauty, well wooded to their top. Mora M. Vala we 
ascended, and found it 400 feet high. (This, by mistake, is placed on 
the wrong side of the Shire in my map.) It was well cultivated on the 
top, and had several fine little fountains, the waters of which were 
slightly chalybeate ; they have a hot sulpharous fountain at the base, 
(temperature 174° fahrenheit). The people had many sweet potatoes, 
holcus sorgham, and other grains, and pine-apple, lemon, and orange 
trees. They were very hospitable, and are independent. The vegeta- 
tion is very different from that of the plains, and so is the climate, yet, 
with all these advantages, no use has been made of it as a sanitariam by 
the Portuguese, and, as far as we can ascertain, this river has never been 





The advance of a body of the former is the signal for the immediate re- | the means necessary to its attainment will seem strange to many. It is 
treat of the latter. On one occasion two Spanish battalions advanced | extremely difficult to make any pereons but those of the higher grade of 
against a large body of Moors advantageously posted, but the sight of | intelligence and education or those directly interested —farmers of some 
the bayonets was enough, and the Moors scattered before they were sort or other—understand that the refuse which offends their 
charged. If the question could be brought to the arbitrament of a) eyes and their noses is wealth: that what they sweep from before 
pitched battle, and with eufficient Spanish cavalry to make bead against | their doors, and pay to have borne out of their sight, and send ou tthrough 
the Moorish horsemen, who are exceedingly numerous, brave, and daring, their sewers contains the essential elements of human life. But this is 
General O'Donnell might hope to gain a great and decisive victory ; | the trath ; and it is fortunate that a maa of Liebig’s commanding posi- 
but the contest is plainly enough to be one of surprise and flight on one | tion has devoted himself to impressing it upon the world. When the 


side, and vigilance, bravery, and endurance on the other. In an unex- 
pected attack, where the enemy is deprived of his advantages of disci- 
pline, and is obliged to fight hand to band, the Moors have proved terri- 
ble enemies. They charge parks of artillery in full play, and stab the 
men to death at their very guns. Though they are not so well disci- 
plined as their Christian enemies, they are insp'red with an undoubting 
religious fanaticism, and have all the recklessness and impetuosity, as weil 
as the craft, which is foand in the nobler of the semi-barbarous races, 
They are also on their own ground, and with their supplies at their 
back. The Spanish undertaking is, therefore, a very serious one, 
and will not be brought to a satisfactory concjusion except at the cost of 
many men, and much time and money. At present the Moors are en- 
thusiastic, always the assailants, and in the constant receipt of large re- 
inforcements. They have completely invested Ceuta, (a little sea side 
town of some eight thousand inbabitants,) which is not yet completely 
fortified, and where the whole Spanish army, numbering forty thousand 
men, is concentrated. The attacks of the barbarians are repelled ; bat 
yet Marshal O Donnell is continually asking for reinforcemeats of bis 
forty thousand men, and his position is regarded as difficult, 
There is no other European topic of the slightest interest. 





What shall we Eat. 

Bread is the staff of life. Every person knows this truth in its adage 
form ; but we believe that comparatively few know how literally it is 
true. Man’s chief food is bread, by which we mean some preparation of 
the cereal grains. Meatis of next importance in supplying the daily 
waste of the human system ; and of all the othe: esculents, numerous and 
varied as they are, there is hardly one that rises above the condition of 
a relish, or a sauce to bread and meat. This fact is somewhat whimsi- 
cally recognised, and yet really recognised, in the name, sass, which the 
genuine Yankees apply to all garden vegetables; which is divided by 
them into two clasees, long sass and short sass ; the former including po- 
tatoes, turnips. cabbage, 40.4. the latter, beets, carrots, parsnips, and 
the like protracted produce of the ground. 

Such being the relative importance of grain, among the various ele- 
ments of food, it is somewhat startling when a man like Justus Liebig, 
holding justly the very first position as a physiological chemist, tells us 
that as the world is at present going on, there is likely to be a dearth of 
corn ere many decades have passed. But this he has announced in a 
letter to the well-known Mr. Mechi, the reputation of whose farm seems 
about to eclipse that of his razors. This resalt Baron Liebig regards as the 
inevitable consequence of the wasteful way in which the world has 
lived through all the past centuries. Man must till the ground to live ; 


but he has hitherto regarded the earth as an exhaustless treasure house 


of food, which would never cease to respond to his demands in return 
for a sufficient outlay of labour. The husbandman has manured the 
ground as we know, ever since the historic period; but it seems 
that until comparatively the present day he has done so, either by 
a sort of blind instinct, or because he observed that where manure was 
accidentally deposited, fruitfulnees was sure to follow. But that in ma- 
nure of whatever kind man restores to the earth what its fruits absorb 
from it, seems to be a discovery of modern days. 

Bat although this truth has beem before the world now for a consider- 
able period of time, it seems to have failed thus far to produce its due 
effect. English farmers were the first to appreciate ita full force, 
and to direct by it their various processes of agriculture. Learniog 
from men of science that all refuse animal matter contains elements 
which have been abstracted from the ground by its fruits, and have been 
used to maintair the animal economy, they purchazed from the continent 
all matter of this kind that they could buy—chiefly bones useless to 
the artizan and to the manufacturer. In a pound of bones 
there is the phosphoric acid necessary for the prodaction of sixty pounds 
of wheat, to say nothing of other elements equally necessary to all cereal 
grains ; and it is the discovery of this fact and its application to agri- 
culture, that has made bone boiling and bone grinding such an import- 
ant and profitable business during the last twenty-five years, But the 
German farmers finally learned what the English learned before them,— 
that the teachings of science were of the first importance to the agrical- 
turist ; and consequently bones could no longer be obtained from the 
continent. Under these circumstances the crops of English grain must 
have fallen off immensely, had it not been for the discovery of the 
Guano islands ; and upon these the farmers throughout the civilised world, 
seem to be relying with as much confidence in their exhaustlessness, as 
the farmers of by-gone centuries did upon that of mother earth. 

But Baron Liebig says, and we may be sure, upoa sufficient informa- 
tion, that if the use of guano should increase in the same proportion as it 
has done hitherto, there will not be enough left in the course of twenty- 
five or thirty years to freight a single ship. The consequence of this 
will be the inability of the civilized world to produce grain enough for 
the support of its inbabitants, unless the ratio of the increase of our 
species be very materially diminished. Already the more highly civi- 
lized and thickly settled countries are dependent u pon remoter and more 
sparsely populated lands, for their bread. Russia and the United States 
supply Eogland with a large proportion of the wheat which she con- 
sames ; and in the United States themselves the cointry on the seaboard 


waste of cities is preserved, Maltbus will sink back again into his ob- 
} scurity ; and we add—or rather we will ask—considering the fact that 
| the highest form of animal life and vigour seems to tend rather to small 
than large reproduction, whether the time may not arrive when, by the 
| mere operation of natural laws, reproduction in the human race will only 
equal the earth’s sustaining power, even supposing every acre of it 
peopled? 





Successful Begging. 

It will be remembered that Boston, in Lincolnshire, not long since 
| sought the aid of Boston, Massachusetts, towards building, or endowing, 
| or turnishing, a Working Men’s College. If it had come about by any 

means that Boston, Massachusetts, had voluntarily and of its own mere 
| motion attempted to aid any laudable project of Old Boston, we could 
bave rejoiced thereat. But that British Boston should be begging any- 
thiog, anywhere, was humiliating te our national pride, and tbat it 
should come to American Boston to beg—taking mean advantage of the 
| absolate certainty of success—is even more than humiliating. We ac- 
cordingly protested against New Boston's extension of its aid to an Eng- 
lish town surrounded by a wealthy population and not itself needy. 

American Boston bas now, what we Englishmen found out that it had 
| some years ago—a will of its own. In the language of the Courier it 

thinks it is “ graceful and pleasant” to send the “ Working Men’s Col- 
lege” some American Books. The Booksellers approved the plan, but 

curiously enough were doubiful about “the admission of American 
books into England,” which doubts were not dissipated until correspond- 
| ence through the proper channel drew from Lord John Russell, the in- 
| formation “that the Board of Treasury had at the request of his Lord- 
| ship issued the necessary instructions to the Commissioners of Customs 
| for the admission, free of daty, of the books presented by the City of 
Boston to the Working Men’s College at Boston, ia this country ; and an 
| expreseion to the American authorities of the gratification which Her 

Majesty's Government derive from the kind fee ling manifested by the 

citizens of Boston.” 

"Tis SOMeWuet tate in the day tonntthealdguery of the Edi 
| Review “ Who reads an American Book ?”—but would it be impertinent 
to ask “ What is an American Book?” Between a book printed in 
| America and an American Book, would there not seem to be almost as 
| much difference as between a horse chestnut and a chestnut horse? 
| An American book is admitted into Eagland on simple payment of a 
| small daty, and this duty the Lords of the Treasury have power to re- 
| mit. Buta large proportion of the most important books printed in 
| America may not enter the British dominions, because they are British 
Books “ pirated’’ as it is called, on this side the sea. Are any of 
| these reprinte to be presented to old Boston? Are they included among 
| the presents the giving of which our Boston contemporary, with one eye to 
| grace and pleasure and another to business, thinks will afford an excellent 

opportunity “for our publishers to introduce their books to the notice 
| of the British public?’ Clearly it mast be so intended, for we know of 
| no productions of the American mind and press which are famous here 
that have not already been well introduced into Eagland. The Irvings, 
| Prescotts, Motleys, Stowes,—but really it is impertinence to name them, 
require no introduction in England. There are then only left to be in- 
troduced the American Books of British Authors, which see the light 
first in London at a cost to the public of three guineas or thereabouts, 
and corresponding benefit to the author, and are by the “ indefatiguable 
enterprise”’ of our friends the publishers, reproduced here for a dollar with- 
| out even a thought bestowed upon the author. The importation of these 
| pirated books is prohibited by public general statute, and statute cannot 
| be repealed or evaded by an order of the Treasury Board. They can ar- 
range a matter of mere duties, but cannot make a law. 
| Our Boston friends, therefore, had better fally inform themselves what 
| is and what is not an American Book. Some of their publishers can 
| give them this information, though comparatively few American pub- 
| lishers are acquainted with the existence of English authors ; a recipro- 
| city of ignorance which we are bound to add some English publishers 
freely exchange with them so far as the rights of American authors are 
concerned—unfortunately for the literature and the literary men of both 
countries. 
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Dr. Livingstone and the N. ¥. Geographical Society. 

The eminent explorer of Africa, Dr. David Livingstone, bas recently 
been added to the corresponding members of the N. Y. Geographical and 
Statistical Society ; and in token of good will, and as acceptance of the 
duty as well as honour of membership, be has addressed to the Society a 
long and interesting letter concerning his more recent efforts to pene- 
trate the interior of Africa. This letter was read at a crowded meeting 
of the Society on Thursday evening amid evident signs of very deep in- 
terest. As it happened that there was present M. de Chaillu, a French 
gentleman who has explored some portions of the West Coast a little North 
and Soath of the Equator, and who favoured the Society with some account 
of his journey and particularly of bis encounter with the Gorilla, the 
meeting was one of more than usual interest. 

It is more than a year and a half ago (May ’58) since Dr. Livicgstone 
entered the Zambezi or Cuama, a considerable stream on the East Coast of 
Africa, by a side branch called Kongona. Undeterred by ramoured wars 








lored by Europeans before.” 

The people it seems are lotus eaters, and the lotus, we l«ara, is very 
like a chesnut in flavour when cooked. Dr. Livingstone found the na- 
tives here susp'cious of his party, but only reasonably so considering 
that they had never before seen white faces. They produce cotton of 
two kinds ; one short in the staple and very strong, and woolly to the 
feeling,—another long and fine. 

Naturally the explorers took every precaution necessary to preserve 
their health. Yet Dr. Liviagstone seems to consider that the climate is 
not necessarily unhealthy to Europeans who will avoid idleness, brandy 


and tobacco. 
——————— 


Ovanta. 


I can hardly wonder that Miss Laura Keene in sheer and absolute despair of 
finding anything new or true, or worth thinking of, in the dramatic “ novel- 
ties” of the day, should have called in the services of a skilful resurrectionist, 
and determined upon putting the “‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian” once more upon the 
stage. 

I assume, of course, that she has absolutely nothing in her repertory worth 
producing, of which the public has not become heartily tired. To suppose the 
contrary, would be to impugn not merely her good taste, but her mere business 
talent. For nothing can be more plain than that the town is really thirsting 
for new and good comedies. To possess such and not to play them ; to put 
aside sparkling plots unfamiliar to the youngest inhabitant, for tales which like 
the touching story of Jeanie Deans, are become household words in every 
home, and sprightly character of types eloquently modern, for the rather 
venerable loveliness of the Scotch sisters, would be such a blunder in the 
way of trade, that 1 cannot suspect our clever lady-manager of commiting it. 

It would be a special act of suicide, too, jast at this moment, when Mr. Wal- 
lack, after filling bis house with a sketchy ghost of the “ Lady of Lyons,” 
announces, in the flamboyant fashion of the day, a brilliant dramatic version of 
that very dramatic novel of Octave Feuillet's, ** The Romance of a Poor Young 
Man,” and ramours bad and bloom all about the Winter Garden, of all manner 
of dashing and emphatic dramas, even now yearning at the birth. 

—— pa .~ 1 a=, era all meleieee : — (oe melodrama 
it es ty partridge and the p + ne may wear- 
off the delicate gene of the dish by living on it mov oe a week at at 

Mr. Wallack’s event of the week was not precisely as impressive as an earth- 
quake or a new quadrille : but it has gently stirred the appreciative surface of 
society. It is entitled “ A Husband to Order,” and the dramatic motive, identi- 
cal with that of the “ Lady of Lyons,” is what one of my most delightful * 
contemporaries has defined as the “ fierce i ities of hereditary rank.” If 
you cannot r ize my author in that phrase I must leave you to write a 
play yourself and “‘ learn by experience,” as Mr. Bumble won his knowledge of 
the trae nature of matrimony. 

There is hing quaint, pl t, and perhaps not altogether uninstruc- 
tive in the especial tatlafaction which pieces constructed upon this motive af- 
ford to people who haven't the remotest conception of its practical operation. 
In this “are in which, by giving his whole mind to it, as Punch’s juvenile 
gave his to tying his cravat, any body’s son my A succeed in m ing any 
body’s daughter (providing the said daughter will have him), it io on iy im- 








that ly feel the real life of Y 
possible thes 20 ta ral oid ce Onna” ple enjoy it sine 
ply as a love-plot worked out under difficulties, being in least Segree 

our 


touched and roused by the application of the moral involved. If 
matists (supposing that is that we have our 4 » you know) would bat 
see it, this fact points to the possibility of founding dramas on the i diffi- 
culties and trials inherent in the passion of love and in all love-bistories 
which shall . s on gum porte = more po : these 
wrought upon the inti ic crosses oO! passion which are brought 

pars over the sea. What is there, for example, which can really reach 
our people in the notion of a plebeian officér who makes love to a no- 
ble lin the time of the French Revolution, and is married by her famil 
in order to recover the ancient estates which has passed into his hands? 
This sey Pomona ends as Claude Melnotle began, by practising a deceit 
upon his . He goes off by way of teaching her to iow end b 
fights his country’s foes, wins fame and honour, and then sending before him a 
false re} of his death asa test of his wife's real feelings, follows up this cheer- 
ful carrier-pigeon only to receive her gushing into his arms. From an 
of view whatever, all this is trivial enough. From the American point 
it is about as touching as a Chinese 
terests and amuses, because 
costames good, and h 
mean something, certainly, 
thing is. 

Tue artistic contrasts of the 


t 
view, 
east of Lanterns. Nevertheless it in- 
the names of the people, at least, are new, and the 

ters so admirably acted that you think they do 
even if you can’t be 





quite sure what that some- 


oe are complete. To say that Mr. Blake ap- 
to as great advantage in his role of a French boor as he did for instance 
that part of Governor Heartall, which fitted him like a glove, would not be 
quite true; bat he gave the part its best dramatic side, and balanced it well 
with Mr. Lester's excellent Pierre ; while Mrs. Vernon’s gossip, Philippean, 
a sort of sketch by Frere, relieved the high-bred humanity and purely superfi- 
cial obduracy of Mra. Hoey’s Josephine, worn as naturally as her own % 
with the most finished truth. I cannot, in conscience, wish such plays better 
acting, nor acting half so good ; but I should be a monster, did I not wish such 
actors better plays. HAMILTON, 
—<= >. 


Fatts and Faucies. 


The picture, praised in the Albion lately, called “‘ The Home of Wash- 
ington after the War,” and now being exhibited at the Academy of De- 
sign, is to be removed to Washington next week. The subscriptions to 
the engraving are very mach more numerous than ordinary.———_— 
A discovery, said to be Scotch, bas been revived by a well known man 
of Science in Paris. Dr. Velpeace alleges that he can put people into a 
catalep‘ic state and render them insensible to surgical operations, yy 
holding near their nose some bright object and causing them to loo: 
steadily at it, with the eyes in a convergent squint. In a few minutes 
the patients become rigid and iusensible to pain, bat not entirely so to 
reason, and may be operated upun with impunity. Ino three ont 
ot four cases this method is said to have succeeded. ——The 
weather throughout England bad been very severe. In some places 
the thermometer is reported to bave fallen within three or four de- 
grees of zero. Canal navigation was effectually suspended by ice, and 
railroad traffic more or less affected by the snow which bad fallen. At 
the departure of the last steamer a thaw bad set in————The weather 
was cruelly cold in France. The temperature has not been ro low 
for nineteen years. The Seine, ‘at Paris, was full of ice, 
and railway ireffic was impeded by snow.—————Mr. 
son has been elected Mayor of Toronto. The Volanteer 
movement is being energetically promoted at Halifax, N. S———— 
In Montreal, a single firm employs 450 operatives in the manufacture of 
India rubber goods alone, whilst the woollen fectory of Coburg er 
90 individuals. —A gun bas been recovered from the bed of 
Medway, which is supposed to have belonged to a frigate burnt in the 
reign of Charles 11. It is of iron, and when found was loaded with 














two 12Ib. shot. The All Eogland Eleven have, during the season, 
played 78 matches ; won 12, lost four, and two were drawn. The 
maiches played by the United All England Eleven during the season 


amount to 14; out of which they have won nine, lost three, one was 











drawn, and one was a tie. A new weekly paper, entitled Der 
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Pandermane, edi ‘rancis Baader, has made its appearance at 
Brussels. ——s aren the periodical'to be destined to combat Frederick Cort, whose inventions ia the manufacture of iron have con- 
French influence in ee. and to raise and fortify the Teutonic ele-| tributed so much to the prosperity of the trade, whilst his family have 
ment in the Flemish nation _——A contemporary suys, that a young | been left in great distress. 
lady of the neighbourhood of Exeter, noted for her talents as an archer, 
has been honoured with the appointment of maid of bonour to the Princess | 
Alice. —A memoir of the “Life of Ary Scheffer,” the painter, is 
announced by Mrs. Grote, the wife of the banker and bistorian of Greece. 
It will be an interesting contribution to Art Biograpby.———-—It is 
proposed to form Agricultural Societies throughout Nova Scotia, and to 
establish a Chamber of Commerce at Halifax _———Mr. Joeiab Allen, 
of Birmingham, has in the press a fac simile edition of the Duke of Devon 
shire’s quarto copies of Hamid, of 1603 aod 1604,.--——Cham, of the 
Charivari, lately wrote the following note to M, Alexander Dumas, Jr. : 
“ My dear friend, if you will, indeed, be to me a Pére Prodigue, seaod me 
two box tickets for to morrow. Rely on my ingratitude.” By return of 
he received the following answer : “I will certainly think of you 
morrow. Rely on my negligence.”,————It is stated that the Scotch 
sequestration question, known as the Tobermory case is likely to be car- 
ried appeal to the House of Lords." In this instance a London 
barrister bad obtained sequestration, and consequent release from 
his creditors, under designation as “of Tobermory, in the Isle 
of Mall,”’ on forty duys’ residence in that unfrequented place. 
Mr. Rarey is subduing the Londoners’ vicious horses once more.———— 
Mr. Layard, who has just returned from Italy, is preparing for the press 
@ pamphlet on the Italian question.— Tennyson has been paid £10 
a line for a poem, which is announced for the January number of Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. . It is entitled “Sea Dreams—an Idyll.’”,————The 
Lieut. Governor, of N. S., after a full official investigation, bas relieved 
the inhabitants of Marie Joseph of the imputation of having committed a 
cowardly and outrageous robbery upon the wrecked passengers of the 
st Indian. A prize of two hundred rupees has been offered 
7. Madras civilian for the best essay in Eaglish or Canarese, “ On the 
ligious Belief of the Hindoos,”’ showing the changes it has undergone 
and the state of mind of the natives, especially ia South India, ou the 
subject.————Mr. Roupell, M. P. for Lambeth, has announced bis intea- 
tion of armiog and equipping one hundred working men as volunteers. 
——lIt is said that Mr. Sala is collecting the papers of Hogarth, 
whoee life be bas been engaged in writing for three or four years 
past. The work will first appear ia the pages of the Cornhill Magazine. 
—Mr. Alderman Salomons has receatly erected at his own sole ex- 
pense a hand+ome and substantial building, which he bas presented to 
the parish of Asburst (Kent), for the purposes of a schoolbouse, with a 
eutlenes for a governess. — The second volume of Mr. Buckle’s 
History of Civilization is stated to be in preparation by Messra, J. W. 
Parker & Soo. The same pablishers announce the third volume of Mr. 
Massey’s History of England during the Reign of George the Third, and 
the fifth and sixth volumes of Mr. Froude’s History of Eagland.— 
Le Nord says that the Duke of Modena is about starting a newspaper in 
the Italian language, to be printed at Vienna, and to advocate his claims. 
That Press he abhorred, and that public opinion he scorned, he now 
hambly supplicates as an auxiliary————-Works are in progress io 
Chichester Cathedral by which the building will be thrown open from 
end to end, and the space which hitherto was available only for about 
260 will be increased so as to accommodate 700 or 800.—-——A Scotch 
publisher announces a new edition of Landor’s LHellenics, to contain se- 
verail new poems, while others are re-written. —The medical practi- 
tioners aunounce, that a rather strongly developed small pox is raging 
ey at Paris. It does not attack childrea alone, but older peo- 
ple, who have too long omitted to have themselves re-vaccinated.— 
——HMr. J. H. Foley, R. A., is the sculptor selected for the of 
the Dublin statue of Oliver Goldsmith————Baron Channell, the 
arbitrator in the case of “ Potter vs. Liverpool Corporation,” has awarded 
for the St. George’s Hall Brass Gates 1,933/. 5s. 10d. more than the 
amount paid into court by the corporation. The gates, it appears, were 
to have cost 1,500/.; but they came to 5,500. The award is nearly 
2,000/. less than the sum demanded by Potter—————A new and final 
edition of The Penny ia, with a new supplemental volume 
is announced in London. —Tbe Hon, Grantley Berkeley ex 
presses the opinion that the Be. mr Heenan, who has just left 
these his native shores for gland, with the benevolent inten- 
tion of well pummelling another pugilist, a native of our isle, 
will not gain the laurels heseeks. Mr. Berkeley's reasous for this opinions 
are purely “ scientific ” and not interesting to the general reader. — 
The late Lord James Stewart left ia bis will particular directions that 
his coffin should not be finally closed till he had been dead eight days, 
baving a great horror of being buried alive, believing that such a thing 
has often occurred. —Mr. Layard bas returned from his Italian tour, 
and is said to be preparing for the press a pamphlet on the Italian ques- 
tion. —One of Queea Christiva’s sons has just entered the Military 
College of St. Cyr. Four youog Turks, sent from Constantinople by the 
Sultan, are also among the latest enrolments. With ret to 
the duration of Cardinal Wiseman's sojourn io Rome, it is stated in the 
Freeman's Journal that a general impression prevails that his eminence is 
not likely to return to England as a permanent place of residence. —— 
Mr. Spurgeon now preaches at Exeter Hall. —To a juryman who 
had “ conscientious scruples” against taking aa oath, Mr. Justice Wight- 
man said the other day “ you can leave the box; but you must sit there 
(pointing below it) and remain every day till the end of the assizes. It 
would be very easy for anyone, by stating that he had conscientious 
scraples, to escape the duty of a juryman altogether.” The jurymen ac- 
cordingly took the place assigned to him, amid considerable amusement 
in court. —A man residing in Kettering, named John Plummer, 
labouring as a factory operative, was recently presented with £40 
from the Queen’s Bounty fund to literary men, for the several pro-| 
dactions from his peo, one of his subjects on“ Sanatory Reform” gaining | 
£5 for bim as a second class prize essay. ——-A fund for the family 
of the late Rev. C. Hodge, lost in the Royal Charter, now reaches about 
£500, —To the demand of Dr. Cullen and his colleagues, that the 
ernment should make a grant for separate educational purposes, ibe 
rior Secretary, it is alleged, states that government will not depart from 
the national system of education, but that it will entertain any suggestions 
for ita mcre efficient application to the circumstances of Ireland 
It is understood that an agreement has been completed between the four 
great railway companies north and South of Loadon—to make the re- 
uisite links across the Thames, and elsewhere to establish communica- 
on between the whole, A man appealed the other day in the 
Isle of Wight against the Income tax, when the following humorous col- 
logoy took place :—Court; “Do you keep any books?” Appellant: 
“ Bes, some.” “Have you brought them here?” A.: “No, didn’t 
think ’twas wuth while.” C.: “What books have yout” A.: “ Why 
there be a Bible.” ©.:“ Ab, yes.’ A.: “ A prayer-bvok.” C.:“ Hem 
ab.” A.:“ And the ‘ Pilgim’s Progrees.’”’ CO. : “ Ahem ; any other?” 
A.: © Eee, one more.” C.: “* What is that?” A.:“ A wold Moore’s Al- 
manac.” he Marchi of Londonderry laid the foundation 
stone of four new blast furnaces at Seaham on the 12th of December. 
The new works will extend over 20 acres, and give employment to be- 
tween 200 and 300 men,—_-———It is believed that the Thorndike will 
case has been settled by the payment of a £10,000 to the contestants, 
———“ The Managers of the Grand Trunk Railroad desired a large 
number of axer, but having no faith in the Yankee manufactures, got a ecl- 
entific man to invent a pattern of the axes required, and rent to England 
to have the same made. In due time two thousand five hundred axes were 


——_ 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

A Reform Committee, sitting in London, held a conterence on Wednes- 
| day at the Guildball Coffee-house, ar. William Hargreaves in the chair. 
shaw, Mr. Bristow, were present, and one peer, 


last year, for it had to deal with a Whig-Radical-Conservative Govern-| 
to reform, and the Old Whigs are lukewarm. Mr. Hargreaves seemed | 
to regard the Rifle movement as a false scent, and be looked on it with | 
apprehension because—it is strongly supported by the Tories. It is to | 
be watched with jealousy, lest it be used as a pretext for the false cry 
that nobody wants reform! : 

The secretary read a preliminary statement, giving a history of the 
operations of reformers during the past year. Mr. Jansen moved a re- | 
solution of welcome acknowledgment to Mr. Bright, and Mr. Bristow se- 
conded it, expressing hope that the ballot will be made a sine qua non. 
The resolution being carried, Mr. P. A. Taylor moved— 

“ That, in the jadgment of this conference, no measure will be regard- 
ed as a settlement which does not include a large extension of the suf- | 
frage both in counties and in boroughs ; an equitable redistribution of 
seats in proportion to the population and property of the constituencies ; 
an assimilation of electoral 1aws for Eogland, Scotland, and Ireland ; the | 
repeal of the Septennial Act; and such protection to the voter, by | 
meaus of the ballot, as may arrest the corruption and intimidation 
which have been so fearfully prevalent in the late election, and which 
| threaten to undermine the political institutions of the country.” 
Seconded by Lord Teynham, it was spoken to by Serjeant Parry and 
| Mr, Clay. Then cams Mr. Bright. He thanked the meeting for the first 
resolution. The bill he had prepared at their request last year covld 
not be brought in because Parliameat was dissolved. Lord John Rus- | 
sell had since declared in favour of a £10 couaty and £6 borough fran- 
chise, and the wiping off of some thirty seats. Lord John Russell’s pro- 
posal is an improvement on the bill of 1832, from which the working | 
classes were deliberately excluded. It will leave out numbers who 
ought to be included, but it will include many. 

“ That being so, the object of representation would be so far accom- 
plished, and it would be neither frank nor honest to say that the Govern- | 
ment proposition—assuming, as he had aright to do, that it would be | 
that which Lord John Russell indicated many months ago be should be | 
prepared, if he were a member of the Cabinet, to introduce—was un-| 
worthy of the acceptance of men like himself and others who had been | 
for so many years labouring for the advance, if not for the fiual settle- | 
ment of this great question of Parliamentary Reform.’’ (Cheers.) Mr. | 
Bright seemed to think that if the working classes were enfranchised 
there would be no strikes. So far as he knew there are no strikes in the | 
United States. At present we are divided into twonations. The work- 
ing classes take no interest in politics, “ As an employer of labour he | 
held that every man who had capital so invested had the greatest possi- | 
ble, as he believed, the most direct interest, in extending the elective | 
franchise to the largest possible number of those who were employed by | 
him. Let them once feel that they were not supported by those injudi- | 
cious and unwholesome divisions which the law had created among | 
them, and he had no doubt that in this strike in London, or any strike in | 
Lancashire or elsewhere, the more the men could feel that in the law | 
and the constitution they were upon an equality with their employers | 
and all otber classes, the less would they be disposed to combine in nar- 
row sections and trades to wage war, not against their enemies, but 
against the greatest friends they had in the world—the capitalists by 
whom labour was maintained. 

“ When Lord Jobn Russell’s proposition was made last summer there 
was a general feeling in the country that it was the sort of offer that 
would be likely to be received as being a long way from the absurdity 
of the Reform Bill of Lord Derby’s Government, while it also left at 
a considerable distance the advanced scheme which the Reform Associ- 
ation had laid before the country. And although many wished that it 
had gone further yet, looking at the result of the late elections and at 
the discussions which had taken place in Parliament and out of Parlia- 
ment, he believed he was justified in saying that great numbers of all 
classes of reformers were willing to acquiesce in the fairness of Lord 
Joho Russell’s proposed measure. He spoke of the fairness of it taken 
from that noble lord's poiut of view, surrounded dy his associations, and 
knowing the insuperable difficulties by which legislation was beset at 
every step io such a question—knowing the state of the public mind—a 
state not of perfect satisfaction, but yet of what he might call toleration | 
or iescence, he thought they bad a right to urge on the Government | 
tha senge fram the ternrs | 
which Lord offered, upon the ctections took place, 


upon the fait obp which the present Government came into office, and | 
upon which alone he thought the Liberal party could be justified in giv-| 
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st there should be no departure in an adverse 
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ing to the Government e1| the support in their power in the event of | 
such a measure being introduced. At all events such a measure would | 
be an honest one. It might not be the best, bat so far as the Govern-| 
ment were concerned, it would be fairly carrying out that which they | 
offered before they were a Goveroment, and would at all events exoner- 
ate them from any charge of treachery or feebleness. 
“ Upon these grounds, therefore, he felt that he and those who acted 
with him would be bound in honour to give to the Government all the | 
support in their power ia promoting the enactment of such a law. If it| 
were @ measure introduced in good faith, as in that case it would be, he | 
should feel that he was not doing his duty to the hundreds and thousands 
who would be included under euch a bill, but who were now excladed, if he 
placed himself as a difficulty in the way of the Government in their en- 
deavours to pass it. He wished the Government success with all his | 
heart, and the great element of their success would be their adherence to 
what they have already offered, and a firm resolve to rely on the good 
sense of the country at large, believing that even those of their country- 
men who might consider that there were some short-comings in the bill, | 
but who being anxious for reform, would be prepared to extend to them a | 
generous and hearty support, But it would be an uabappy thing and 
fatal to the Government if they receded from the £6 borough franchise.” 
The resolution was carried ; several other persons spoke ; and another | 
resolution was adopted calling upon the reformers to pronounce promptly | 
on the bill of the Government when it appears. } 


CoLoxeL tHE Hox, Joux Waxrore.—Colonel the Hon. J. Walpole, | 
who died recently in London, served with the Guards in the Pe-| 
Peninsula, where he was severely wounded at the sieco of Burgos. In| 
1827 he was returned to the House of Commons for King’s Lyna, which 
borough he represented till 1831. In November, 1830, he was selected | 
| by Viscount Palmerston, then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, as | 

his private secretary, which position he filled till August, 1833, wheao he | 

= appoioted Consul-General at pan he» promoted to the rank | 
7 * ve, | Of chargé d’affaires in May, 1841, and continued to discharge the duties | 
et Lo Canad at oka he east * ele reer | ht pont up to Marc, 14, wen be ered upon e dipiomatc ser | 
to know — forgot that axes have eyes, the “scientific man” | 2 2uation allowance. The deceased was a third son of Horatio, second | 
or those En lish mechanics who are such very notorious blunderers. | Earl of Orford, by his first wife Sarab, daughter of Mr. Charles Churchill ; 
The Queen has granted a pension on the Civil List of £125 a year to the | YS bora 17th November, 1787, and was unmarried. 
sisters of the late Doctor Dionysius Lardacr, whore contributions to sci- 
ence are so well known. ——The Count of Paris bas undertaken 
ite an extensive tour in the East. He is accompanied by his brother | 
the Duke of Chartres, who bas a year’s furlough from the Sar- 
dinian Government, in whose army he serves.--———— The 
. 8. Swen le Pa —_ 1 vr panomony | of Canadian . 
ay under the Reciprocity Treaty, as it is not amoug the enumerated | 44 Z - . | 
aiden The arene gs curiously contrary to the spirit of the Treaty. = Vondin, Capt W. Kirby, R.N., K. H.—At Cadnant Cor ye, Anglesey, Bell 
Is it tbat bay is a facture ? be cracked bell of Westmin- | {} Owsm, Commander RN-— at ( RB, Feachey Gresham, 
ster is not yet despaired of, A shrewd Lancashire mechanic has disco- | 5: 
vered a way to restore its tone and strength. He has repaired two bells | 
tor the founders of the great one, in proot of the practicability of his pro- 
cers.——-— Two of Mr. De Quincey’s daughters, his youngest aod eldest, 
were with him at the time of his death. The second, the wife of Colonel 
Baird Smith, is in India with her husband ; one of bis sons is also in In- 
dia, a captain in the army ; the other, a physician, is in Brazil. The 
eldest daughter is the wife of Mr. Robert Craig, formerly of Edinburgh, 
now a farmer in Ireland, whence she was called to ber father’s death- 
bed ; the youngest is unmarried ————A sabscription has lately been 
raised by Old Rugbeians for the purpose of erecting a window of stained 
a in the echool chapel to the memory of those school fellows who 
a 











At Edinburgh,the Countess Dowager of Courtowa, aged 34. She was the young- 
est daughter of the late Right Hon. Edward Pennefather, Chief Justice of the 
Queen's Bench in Ireland, and married in 1860 James, fourth and late Earl of | 
Courtown.—At the Phoolbagh, near Gwalior, East Indies, aged 25, W. Digby | 
Seymour, Captain H. M.’s 17th Lancers.—At Worthing, Captain H. Exley Jones, 
6th Royal ~~ Neemich, Bombay, trom sun-stroke, Lieat. Arthar C. | 

, Sth Hussars.—At London, Andrew Inderwick, Esq., R. N., 73.— | 








3. 
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Arntyp. 

_ More New Gons.—Since the adoption of Sir W. Armstrong's invea- | 
tion by the governmeat, numerous competitors have entered the field, 
and the War Department has sanctioned the carrying out of experiments 


stated to possess great advantages over the Armstrong gun. Oa Friday | 
last a model gan, constructed upon principles inveated by the head of a! 
large engineering firm at Lambeth, was reecived at the Roya! Arsenal, 
t for examination by the Ordnance select committee ; and a rifled gan, 
ve perished in the late Bengal mutiny.—-——A pension of £150 a} invented by Mr. Jeffery, of Stepney, which was forwarded to Woolwich 


year bas been granted out of the Civil List pensions to the daughters of 


| Scots Fusilier Gds: Lt and Capt Mure to be C 
Four Members of the Houee of Commons, Mr. Bright, Mr. Clay, Mr. Ker- | ret; En and Lt Ford to be Lt and Capt. 


Lord Teynham. The | be 


chairman said the action of the conference is more difficult than it was | 


meni, on which it must look with suspicion. The Premier is not friendly | 


| of war has become far more comfortable t 


| consideration. 


jeut. R.N.—At Paris, Madame Dacheytard, sister of Marshal Pelissier, aged } 


| with various specimens of breech-loading rifled ordaance, which are | Orde 


| about three months since, has been tested at Shoeburynese, and is ra‘d to 

| have proved the most extraordinary weapon in pene of range and effi- 
| ciency yet introduced. Mr. Gosling, of Woolwich, also requests permis- 

| sion to test an invention which, he states, wil mach enhance the efficiency 
of the Armstrong gun.—London paper. 


Gds: Cor Child, 10th Lt Drags, to be Cor. 
apt, v Macartney, ret; Cor Broun to be Lt. 
apt and Lt-Col, v bmg who 

: Assist-Surg White, Staff, to 
Assist-Surg. 2d; Assist-Surg Carson, M.B, Staff, to Assist-urg. 9th: S 
Armstrong, Staff, to be Sarg. 17th: Bvt-Col Francklyn, Dep Batt, to be Lt-Cok 
vB Crofton, ex. 2ist: Lt Donald, 10th, to be Lt, vy Hayes,ex. 24th: 

Lt Surplice to be Adjt. 36th: Lt Hill to be Capt, v Rice, dec; Ba Taylor to 
be Lt. 56th: En Swinhoe to be Lt, v Sims, dec. 58th: Lt Hingeston to be 
= v Wynyard, ret. 60th: Capt Scott, h-p Staff Corps, to be Capt 
to be Capt, v Scott, ret; En Sainsbury to be Lt, v Jones, ret; En Ni 
be Lt. 64th: En Daniel to be Lt. 66th: Qtmr Hammond, 86th, to 
Lane, ex. 70th: Byt-Col the Hon N H C Masse 
Lt-Col Durnford, ret on f-p; Capt G A Ryan to be 
to be Capt, v Whigham, dec; Lt Turner, 64th, to be Capt; En Garsia to be Lt; 
Lt Meateath to be Adjt. 71st: Bvt-Lt-Col Rich to be Lt-Col, y R D Campbell, 
C.B, dec; Bvt-Maj Loftus to be Maj; Lt O'Malley to be Capt. 73d: Eo Fraser 
to be Lt. 75th: En Daniell to be Lt, v L’Estrange, ret; En Leatham, 91st, to 
be En. 95th: Lt Robertson to be Capt, v Brooke, ret; En Cubitt to be Lt. 
lst W I Regt: Lt Plankett to be Inst of Musk. 3d: Lts Beet and Tacker 
perm to ret by sale.— Hospital . Burg Brinsley Nicholson, M.D, from the 
9th Ft, to be Sarg ; AssistSurg McDermott to be Surg.—Brevet. Bvt-Lt-Col 
Tempest, late 23d Ft, to be Col. Capt Scott, 60th Ft, to be Maj and Lt-Col. 
ey | anson, 4th Bombay N I, to be Lt-Col. Capt Barrow, 19th Bombay N I, to 
be Maj. = Champion, 24th Bombay N I, to be Maj. Capt Oldfield, 3d Bom- 
bay Lt Cavalry, to be Maj. Capt Hutchinson, 13th Bengal N I, to be Maj. 

Capt Le Marchand, Bengal Artillery, to be Maj. Sec Capt Malcolm, Bomba: 
Engineers, to be Maj. Promotions consequent on the death of Gen Sir F 
Treach :—Lt-Gen Keeve, Col 61st Ft, to be Gen; Maj-Gen the Right Hon J 
Peel, Lt-Col h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Gen; Maj-Gen Beresford, Col 20th Ft, to be Lt- 
Gen. Byt-Col the Hon R Bruce, Lt-Col on h-p Unatt, to be Maj-Geo. Byt-Lt 
Col Rogers, Capt h-p Unatt, to be Col. Maj Aadin, 16th Ft, to be Lt-Col. Capt 
Spalding, Royal Marines, to be Major. 


Wan Orvice, Dac. 16.—4th D 
15th Lt Drags: Lt Penfold to be 


lst 


be Qtmr, v 
, h-p Unatt, to be Maj, v Byt- 
aj, V Massey, ret; Lt Greaves 
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Navup. 
THE DISCIPLINE OF THE NAVY. 


All the changes which have been made of late years in the discipline 
and regulation of the army and the navy have to in one direction. 
Almost every fresh order which bas beeu issued has been designed to re- 
move some needless annoyance to which sailors or soldiers were subject- 
ed, or to improve their lot by providiog them with the means of reason- 
able enjoyment and comfort. Iu the army, there are schools, and 
lectures, and games, to occupy the spare time of the men ; and in food, 
in clothing, and in barrack accommodation some improvement takes 
place every year. Irksome regulations have been at the same time mod- 
ified, and discipline bas gained by the change. In the navy, there has 
been an equal disposition to improve the condition of the men. If any 
little grievance about the men’s kits or traps, or aay detail of their daily 
life is complained of, Pariiament at once votes the money which may be 
necessary to redress it. In almost every pootestes life on board a man- 


it was when ihe Nile and 
Trafalgar were fought. 


The greatest boon of all—exemption from the lash—has been at length 
conceded to sailors, no less than soldiers ; aud if the classes from whom 
our fighting men are drawn are amenable to inflasnces which are sup- 
posed to have power over all men, both the army and the navy might be 
expected to become more and more popular everyday. Fifty years ago, 
the Queen’s service, whether by land or sea, was scarcely looked upon a3 
an occupation which any man would deliberately accept of bis own free 
will. Recruits were entrapped into the one service and pressed into the 
other, and the remedy for any disaffection which might result from this 
uopromising mode of raising the required levies was sought in sharper 
discipline and more abundant lashes. The changes which have since 
been made are not mere mitigations of an old and rather harsh system, 
but amount in substance to the recognition of a new principle. The old 
plan was to get your men by force or fraud, and rule them with a rod of 
iron. Tbe modern system is to allure mea iuto the army or the fleet by 
offering them such a life as a self-respecting man migbt reasonably 
choose, and to secure hearty obedience, not by severity, and still less by 
weak indulgence, but by a firm assertion of authority, combined with a 
kindly thoughtfulness for the welfare of the men themselves. Two words 
suffice to express the contrast between the old and the new theories, The 
idea of the one was to govern men by Force—that of the other is to treat 
them with Consideration. 

It is undeniable that we have not reaped all the advantage which this 
change of system ought to have produced. There is no question that the 
spirit of all the modern improvements is right, and that their comparative 
failure is due to Independent causes. Mos A Tolog, mhother withia or be- 
yond the ranks of the two services, wou Ta O favour of the re- 

to the harsh rules of fifty years ago, even if it were not im possible 
to retract the admission whiet bas béen made by acts even more than by 
words, that soldiers and sailors ought to be treated with humanity and 

t Discipline must, above all things, be maiatained ; and if 
this is to be done effectually, it must be by securing the goodwill rather 
than by appealing to the fears of the men. It is, therefore, a matter of 
the first importance that caprice or want of tact on the part of officers, of 
whatever rank, should not be allowed to defeat the efforts which have 
been made to raise the service of the country in the estimation of re- 
cruits, and to secare the cheerful and contented obedience of those who 
are already enrolled. No one, of course, can attempt to jastify such in- 
subordination as was shown by a considerable portion of the crew of the 
Princess Royal. Strictly speaking, no amount of irritation can excuse or 
even palliate mutiny. Obedience must be insisted on to orders, whether dis- 
creet or indiscreet. It may, perhaps, be a question whether the punish- 
ment of the ringleaders might not have afforded a sufficient example ; 
but it must be admitted that no caprice or provocation on the part of 
of those whom the crews were bound to obey could be admitted 
as a defence to the charge on which more than 100 of them have been con- 
signed to Wiuchester goal. 

It is not at all as apologists for the matineers, harshly as they have 
been treated, that we desire that the inquiry into the czuses of the uafor- 
tanate riot should be strict and searchiag. It is not suggested that the 
crew of the Princess Royal were tainted with the slightest disaffection 
when they arrived in harbour. So far as appears, they were on the best 
terms with their officers, and as little likely to mutiny as any crew in 
the service. The whole disturbance is clearly proved to have resulted 
(rom the le and istent orders which were given in an- 
swer to the application for leave. If it had been desired to test the loy- 
alty and discipline of the choicest body of men in the service, it would 
not have been easy to hit upon a severer trial thaa to grant them two 
days’ leave, and aiter they had reached the shore to order them perem, 
torily to retura to theirship. One can imagine a model regiment, drilled 
into forgetfulness of human emotion, being proof agaiast a temptation as 
severe as this, though it would be a rather dangerous experiment to try 
on any mao. But Jack is especially susceptibie on two subjects— liberty 
and fair play—and it can hardly be said that the men of the Princes 
Royal goi either one or the other.—Suturday Review, 





FLoGaine tv tut Navy.—The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
have issued a new set of regulations respecting punishments in the 
Royal Navy. 'a form, and also in tendency, they resemble the General 
Order oa corp. ral punishments ia the Army, lately issued from the Horse 
Guaids ; and, like that Order, have been devised to meet the increasing 
diffical(y which attends the infliction of the punishment of flogging. Ac- 
cording to the uew Circular, all Seamen and Marines are to be divided, 
like the soldiers of the Army, into two classes, to the first of which all, 
on their first entrance into the service, and those who do nothing to for- 
feit their origiaal status, shall belong, while the second will coasist of 
those who may be degraded to it in consequence of offences agaiust dis- 
cipline or repeated misconduct. But here the resemblance between the 
Circular and the Order ceases. The soldier of the first class may not be 
flogged by any authority except for aggravated mutinous conduct ; the 
seaman of the first class will be liable to the lash, the ouly advantage 
which his rating will give bim over his comrade of the second class being, 
that he shall be tried by a Court-martial ; and even this protection wi 
‘ail him in charges of opea mutiny. The best seaman is thus placed oa 
a level with the worst soldier in respect of the special advantages which 
the new Circular and Order hold forth. Those in the second class will 
be liable to be flogged as now, without Court-martial, for offences such 
as theft, smuggling liquor into the ship, and repeated disobedience of 
rs.— Daily News, 

The Industry, steamer, bas arrived home from Rio Janeiro, and is to 
repair and receive stores for Malta —The Conqueror, 101, 8.8., and Centu- 
rion, 80, 8.s., have been paid off and recommissioned.—The crew of the 
Nile, 99, 8.8., are to be turned over at Devonport to the st. oT The 
Nile will then be repaired and despatched to the N. A. and W. L station. 
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New Books. | woman,’ he added, calmly coutinuing bis former speech. ‘No, Fanny, I 
t | must respect my wife, and if she is a child, how can I respect her?’ 

We have some new novels upon our table; and first among them we | “*Oh! that will never do,’ exclaimed Fanny, ‘I tell you I have bee 
notice one which is new only in its complete form,—Charles Dickens’ | spoiled and petted, and if you treat me so grandly, I shall feel dull.’ 

: hich appeared serially in that periodical with the | “Baptiste looked thoroughly disconcerted. : | 

rece sy athsgry a Sp Seek” and which the Messrs. Peterson of |“ Fanny spoke bis secret fears: she would be dull with him. And, | 


pty: set . ‘Phe | what was worse, he knew not, even remotely, how to keep this gay young 
Philadelphia bave just issued complete, with illustrations. “ The Tale | girl in joy and good humour. The mixture of fondness, teasing, and au- | 


of Two Cities” bas not, we believe, attracted a very great degree of thority which Fanny herself held requisite for their mutual happiness, | 
attention doring its piecemeal publication, and we were entirely unac- Bapti-te could not practise. He could only love and honour like any | 
quainted with it until it came before us in its present shape. The first | knight of old. 


o 
} 


: Z ; t | “Fanny saw his troubled looks and was sorry. She rose from her 
chapters did not excite our interest,although they occasionally | ohair, she went up to bis, and standing by him with friendly grace, she 
Bat on going farther we became absorbed, | said cheerfully : ‘ Do not be afraid, Baptiste, we shall not be able to help 

| being happy, I feel sure of that. As I said a while ago, we bave some 
| money, kind friends, work to do, and the world beforeus. What more is 


two or three 
compelled our admiration. 
delighted, and finally laid down the book with the conviction that it 
stands in the first rauk of Mr. Dickens’ works, and is by far the most | wanted ? 

finished and complete novel that he has produced. Its story is one of | + Baptiste could have aid that he wanted Fanny to love him as he 
very great interest ; its plot is most ingeniously yet most naturally con- | pa he Adkes-4 ; ~— - — —— - > —_ if 

: intri i ily i its | Where was s cheerful, li ittle girl like 

trived,—intricate, and yet corresponding so clearly and easily in all its | oop gual tia, Ue Gealtam remlbe 4 diSnnet canen ter toamae 
parts, that the reader is at no trouble to recall the relations of the cha- | they were going to be married the next day bat one. He folded his 
racters at any moment, or to reconcile them with the laws of human na- | arms witha sigh and looked up at her; there she stood by him, pretty, 
ture and the course of events in the period during which the action takes | gay, beaming, an image of graceful cheerfulness, but looking as light as 


ne ae” ep | a feather. 
place. These are rare beauties in one of Mr. Dickens’ works. Indeed |“ | ‘I must marry her after to-morrow,’ thought Baptiste, with a sort of 


his story is so often the weakest part of his book that he bas produced the | alm despair, ‘not merely because | am bound to her, but because I can- 
impression that the constructive faculty is quite lacking in him. That | not do without her, and yet I shall be wretched and sbe will not be 


notion must now be abandoned by all appreciative readers of | happy. I shall spend money and waste time to please her fancy, and get 

“Tale of Two Cities.” The ecene is laid in the time of the | * Jeet end s laugh, or s yawn of ennui, for my pains; and yet I mast do 
the ale o . i it with my eyes ope, just as I came back and bought myself out at her 
French Revolution and the troubles which preceded it, and it alter- | pidding.’” 


nates between Paris and Londoa. The picture of the time is designed in | There’s a tender unselfish young woman for you. For remember that 
a large and masterly style, and finished with that capacity for working | she bas held her poor lover to his allegiance, by all feminine arts and 
up detail with brilliancy and force which is characteristic of the author: | wiles and absolateness of authority, jast as rigidly as if she were the 
In its vivid portraiture of the characteristic sceaes of that dreadful pe- | most devoted and loving little creature that ever nestled in a man bosom, 
riod, we regard it as hardly inferior to Carlyle’s “ French Revolution.” In | or grandly threw her whole life at his feet. Here is a picture of the lover 
other respects it exbibits to the fall Mr. Dickens great power of makiog that we like better. He has somewhat scandalized Madame La Roche, 
his personages preseut their personality to the reader by their own actions who is Fanny’s mistress, and his neighbour, by staring at the latter, 





‘Bat I cannot rule a | constant cheerfulness which may 
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and, in so many instances, does exist 
under sorrow and deprivation, would make a story of great interest and 
usefulness. Strange to say, the unmarried authoress of “ John Halifax,” 
and “ A Woman's Thoughts about Women” seems to be the fittest per- 
son to write such a book. 


Iu The Female Sceptic by A. 8. Roe, of which Robert De Witt is the pub- 
lisher, we have one of a class of novels which is notably on the increase : 
—novels which exhibit the passage of minds rebellious against authority 
in matters of opinicn and religious faith, through the various stages of 
doubt and disbelief to a fioal settlement in orthodoxy as the 
author understands it, This story is notably American in its 
style, in the type of its characters, and ia its portraiture of so- 
ciety. It is full of extravagance, and evinces on every page a wildness 
of fancy and an unchastened taste ; but it occasionally also exhibits 
much power of expression and earnest thought, We cannot venture 
upon the task of even sketching its plot ; but as a further guide to our 
readers, give them the following taste of its quality. 

“Gates of Paradise closed against me, and the an, 

Charles Atherton Moore to himself, as he foand himself alone in the en- 
chanting moonlight. ‘A discomfited hero, knocking for admission, 
when the golden hinges have swung back in his face! Courage means 
having heart—means risking a thousand chances for defeat and death, 
against one chance for life and glory. Motto for a soldier, in all un- 
dertakings with men and maidens, , nn or die, and die fighting.” 
_ “By Jupiter! That was a magnificent finale! a splendid piece of aci- 
ing—if it was Art! The play is by no manner of means finished yet, if 
my name js Charlie Moore! I'm in for the moves. If that was artifice, 
if all that modest, seemingly artless, witching innocence is merely ela- 
borate Art /—if she is false at the core, she shall find that she has the 
devil himself to mate! If she is of trae mettle, really pure and noble as 
she seems, not all the spirits of evil” —— 

Moore continued his reverie as he walked home to Frank. 

He saw Mag for a moment the next morning; she was feeding the 
canaries under the locusts, as he and Frank passed on their way to the 
| depot. Moore bounded from the buggy as he caught a glimpse of her, 
| “ Magdalene Barclay, what am [to thinkof you? What under heaven 
did you mean last night?” 

“TI meant what I said, Mr. Moore.” 

“ May J write to you, now?” 

“No sir.” It was said sadly. 


gel within,” said 








“Yes; I think I 


“IT can procare you 


and their own words. The characters themselves, too, are new crea- | (with whom he has yet no acquaintance,) over the low garden wall; and 
tions, with not a caricature, and with hardly an exaggerated trait among | Madame, upon the advice of a bachelor visitor, M Noriet, sum- 
them. Yet there is fun, of course, althongh the story is a sad one. It | mons the yonng upholsterer, to give him at once an order and a hint, 
would no more do for Mr. Dickens to write a story without a comic | “Madame wishes to speak to me,” he said. 
character than it would have done for Shakespeare to write a tragedy | “Yes,” hesitatingly replied Madame la Roche. 
without a Clown or a Fool in it. Bat in the Tale of Two Cities there is | —_ like pe ree — i. 
¢ : | “I am an uphbolsterer,” said the young man. 

much less of the low comedy element than its suthor usually gives us. Its | garden chaira, but I do not make them.” 
characters are rm markable for their clearness of outline and their consist- | ~ jis yoice and manner were both phiegmatic and cold. 
ent working ; and among the most important of them we indicate Sidney “I see, I understand,” said Madame la Roche, and, not knowing how 
Carton, the brilliant, generous, cast-away, a8 one of tke most felicitous | to get on, she gave Monsieur Noiret an appealing look. He smiled com- 
creations in the whole range of imaginative literature. We cannot even | ervey ae tarew himeelf back in bis chair, and thes took the 
attempt to criticise this book with that attention which it merits at our | « Monsieur Watt, it is not merely garden chairs Madame la Roche re- 
hands ; we can only thus hastily and inadequately, though not ioconsi- | quires, but an awning to protect her from the sun first of all, and also to 
derately, commend it to the perusal of our readers, as perhaps the finest | — her from indiscreet looks that are apt to find their way to this 

7 as sas | garden. 
work of art that Mr. Dickens bas yet produced. As is jast possible that gar | believe aa awning of stout cloth, say striped red and white, ecal- 
some of them may object to the likeness between Sidaey Carton aod Charles | loped at the edge, and held by strong poles, will answer her purpose 
Darney, which amounts almost to identity of form and feature, and upon —— R ‘ i . Senctase Woes?” 

i; j ig ‘© Bat perhaps you do not make awnings, Monsieur Watt? 
which the catastrophe of the story depends, as improbable. Bat it is Menchias Wate diiaah eneumm, .. tie An pee te ae REI 
not at all open to that objection, as the reader of Shakespeare, of Bocca- | a: ihe prespect Monsieur Noiret so cruelly held out. No doubt a vision- 
cio, or of the criminal records of this or any other country, will be the | ary awning, striped red and white, and artistically scalloped, the work 
first to edmit.— As to the origin of the book, Mr. Dickens’ himself gives | of bis own hands too, already stretched before his mind’s eye along the 
in th face to the English edition the following interesting account of ridge of wall above which he had so often seen the gracefal form of 
in the preface gli oO} 8 g Fauny lightly moving ; but wakening as from a dream, he said with a 
how he came to dream the dream of the Two Cities. | strong effert,— 

“ When I was acting,” he says, “ with my children and friends, in Mr.| “I can make an awning for Madame.” And taking ont his metre 
Wilkie Collins’s drame of ‘ The Frozen Deep,’ I first conceived the main | measure, he began methodically calculating the height aod breadth of 
idea of this story. A strong desire was upon me then, to embody it in | the 
my own person ; and | traced out in my fancy, the state of mind of which 
it would itate the pr tation to an observant spectator, with par- 
ticular care and interest. As the idea became familiar to me, it grada- 





ally shaped itself into its present form. Throughout its execution, it has | 


had complete possession of me; I have so far verified what is done and 
suffered in these pages, as that I have certainly done and suffered it all 
myself.” 

From the Appletons we have a new novel by that very clever and 
quite original story-teller, MIss Kavanagh, entitled Seven Years. The 
name is due to the period during which the hero, an bonest-hearted 
Flemish upbolsterer, is obliged to work and watt for nis capricious mis- 
trees, a quick-witted, coquettish and not, perhaps, utterly heartless Pa- 
risian sewing girl. The tale is an interesting one, and very well told, 
and the soul-experience of the lovers as they zo through the trials con- 
sequent, chiefly, upon the waywardness of the girl—is described with a 
very clear perception of the modes of mental doing, being, and suffering. 
We confess that we do not like the heroine, and think that she richly de- 
served to be condemned to lead apes. But still she is interesting as a study 
of a certain variety of the genus woman. Here is a glimpse of her in 
one of her best moods. 
voted lover, whom she first drove to enlist in a fit of mad despondency, 
and then caused to purchase his release. She is now talking with him on 
the evening before their anticipated wedding day. 

“ Fanny sat straight on her chair, with her hands folded on her lap, 
and ber eyes fixed on the fire, and Baptiste sat looking at her, and feeling 
@ great deal too happy to be quite comfortable. When he saw the girl 
whom he had liked so long, and remembered that on the next day bat 
one she would come and share this gs little home with him, his 
heart filled, and he could only sigh with pleasure. 

“* Panny,’ he said at length, ‘1 hope you will be happy.’ 

“ Fanny locked at him very earnestly, but did not answer one word. 

“*IfI thought you would not,’ resumed Baptiste, looking at the fire, 
‘it would make me wretched. I would rather give you up at this mo- 
ment than think, ehe will regret having married me.’ 

“*T shall not regret it,’ said Faony, smiling quietly, ‘why should I? 
I feel very good this evening, Baptiste, and I am sure you will help me 
to be good ; you will have patience with me ; you will not take a hasty 
word for more than it means.’ 

“* No, said Baptiste. 

“* Why should we not be happy?’ she added after a while. ‘ We are 
both young—I am scarcely eighteen, you are not twenty-five. We have 
the world, work, some money, and some kind friends before us. Why 
should we not be happy ?” 

“ She spoke gravely, and looked at him with unwonted seriousness. 
Baptiste hesitated, then gave a look at Marie, and said: ‘Fanny, you 
have never told me that you really liked me. Tell me so now.’ 

“*T shall have to say it after to-morrow,’ said Fanny; ‘once is 
enough.’ 

> mee looked disappointed. 

“* What ails you?’ asked Fanny, frowning; ‘am Ia girl to do what 
I do not like doing? I have agreed to marry you ; is not that enough? 
ought you not to be satisfied ? ’— 

: “+ Perhaps I ought; bat you speak so lightly, so coldly, always in 


“Fanny laughed and looked mischievous. 

“* Ifyou go on so I shall get naughty,’ she said ; ‘I mast tell you how 
to manage me once for all, Baptiste,’ she added confidentially. ‘You 
must love me like the apple of your eye, epoil me a good deal, and rule 
> a little child,—I am not fitto have my own will, that is the 


- spelt looked bewildered, then ruefal. 
“*T shal be to ve - . 

_ little child, An ou aaa manage that,’ ‘he said; ‘rule you like a 
*** Asif I were to tell you !’ cried Fanny, looking vexed, ‘I never 


heard anything like it.’ 
“* And you will never get that from me,’ said Baptiste, with a sad 


shake of the head. ‘I can love a woman honestly and faithfully, and love 
none but her.’ 


“ Fanny stamped ber feet. 
“* Indeed,’ she said, ‘ well, you had better love some one else. I warn 
you I am dreadfully jealous. 


’ 


She has consented to marry her faithful and de- | 


roposed awning. Monsieur Noiret watched and enjoyed his pro- 
ceedings, but Madame la Roche, who had ever been more remarkabie 
for kindness of heart thaa for logic or consistency, exclaimed compas- 
sionately,— ; 

“ Mon Dieu, Monsieur Watt! I do not care about that awning; if you 
| will only not look up here so much as to get Fanny noticed in the neigh- 
| bourbood, we will not put itup atall, But, you see, you are very tall, 
| aud so your eyes naturally look up, and people might misconstrue, Mon- 

sieur Wait.” 

Monsieur Watt, fairly taken by surprise, reddened like a boy on hear- 
Ling this speech ; but soon ratlying he said, coolly,— ; 
pet io ’a ple ; 

upholsterer, and it tee praie oR a Mdeme’s P a A t- 
}ers; but as to not looking,” he added, with an emphatic smack of his 
| lips, ‘‘ Jean Baptiste Watt uses the eyes which the Almighty gave him, 

aud asks no one’s leave as to how and when he is to look.” 
| This defiant speech, which was uttered with a fall look at Monsieur 
| Noiret, amused that gentleman exceedingly, but completely disconcerted 
| Madame la Roche. 
“What an obstinate young man,” she murmureil. “ Well, well, put 
| up the awning, Monsiear Watt. How much will it cost?” 

“ Two hundred and twenty-five francs.” 

“So much!” exclaimed Madame la Roche, opening ber eyes ; “ can 
you make it no cheaper ?” 

* Not a soa.” 

Pe ne well, never mind,” said the easy lady, “ put it up all the 
Aa expression of conflicting emotions appeared on the young man’s 
| face. He hesitated, stammered, coughed, and at length spoke to the 
| following purport :— - 

“T am new in business, and naturally anxious fo secure customers. 
Still, as I believe Madame is putting up that awning chiefly on my ac- 
| count, I think that Madame will spare some expense by putting up a 
| wooden trellis, covered with creeping plants. It will cost less, look 
prettier, acd answer the purpose better than any awning.”’ 

“T shall like it a great deal better,” cried Madame la Roche. 
much will it cost, Monsieur Watt?” 

“ A gardener will tell Madame best,” answered the young man, civil- 
ly, bat coldly, “I have the honour to bid Madame a good evening.” 

And, without casting a look at Monsieur Noiret, he resumed his cas- 
quette, left the garden, and was once more seen standing on his door- 
| step leisurely smoking, and all before Madame la Roche had recovered 
| from the surprise into which his blantness, honesty, and coolness had 
| thrown her. 

The Wife's Trials and Triumphs is a tale of domestic interest, by the 
authoress of “ Grace Hamilton’s School Days’’ and “ Heart’s Ease in 
the House,” which Messrs. Sheldon & Co. have published in an attractive 
form. The book will doubtless be read with interest by many persons ; 
but it is one to which we cannot award much praise either for ite style or 
its story, in both of which it seems to be a not very successful imitation 
of Miss Yonge. Its heroine, a pretty creature, spirited, warm-hearted, 
but exacting and unreasonable, marries, for pare love on both sides, a 
man somewhat above her in social station. There are family difficulties, 
conjugal misunderstandings, coldness on one side, petulance en the 
other ; for the lady, fashion and society, and for the gentleman, club and 
sporting. Finally, a child neglected to death, brings the wife to her 
senses, and, consequently, her husband to her arms again, There are 
natural traits of individual character nicely depicted, and some strik- 
ing and truthfal scenes; but generally the characters talk ab- 
surdly, and the social, aud especially the family intercourse exhibited 
is such as we believe exists nowhere, and could exist nowhere from its 
essential absurdity and inconsistency. The representation too, of areally 
tender-hearted mother as leaving her child in danger of death from con- 
vulsions (which do come on and kill it,) to go to a fé, while ber husband 
is in Norway on a fishing excursion, is intolerable. Mrs. Cunningham or 
Madame Lemoine might act in such a manner ; but we refuse to believe 
the like of women not of their reckless and selfish temperament. A truthful 
exhibition of a wife’s struggles with such trials as all may have to eu- 
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counter, and many do encounter daily, exhibiting her triamph over her 
internal foes by self-discipline, and over her husband hy love and that 


“That is wrong in you. But you will remember me, Magdalene ?” 

“Till I die, and forever afterward, if itted,”” 

“ And remember, I shall love you until then! But Frank is impa- 
tient, and I must force myself away. I would stay to persuade you to 
| write to me, but I cannot, God bless you! God be with you !” 

He was gone, and she worshipped her ideal of him. 

And how bad she spent the night after those heart revelations? By 

the time she had reached her room, the nerves that a burning passion 

had strung to their utmost tension, gave way. She threw herseif upon 

her couch, in perfect abandon, and lay panting for breath, and wishing— 

mad, silly thing that she was—wishing that she was safe in her grave |— 
there, sleepless and tearless, as if burying her 


poor, proud child. 

All night lon adn | 
face in dust and degradation could crucify and redeem ber morbid pride. 
The trial hour had come to test her life-culture. Disease may lie latent 
for years in the system, till some new atmospbere reveals its dormant 
power ; then it awakes to life and feeds upon the vitals. disease 
of Mag’s spirit roused itself to full action. Yes, she had brooded over 
her orphanage ; she had been taught continually that she was unlike her 
kind ; aye, and she felt it in her inmost soul. She considered herself a 
waif upon a desert ocean—that sweet human love was not for her. She 
would never curse one so God-like, with the gift of her outcast life ; she 
would never mar her idol with sught so wayward and passion-tainted, as 
the heart that lay throbbing, as if in its death-throes, in her bosom! 
Sweet, silly fool! But when did a woman ever know her own heart? 
When was love ever consistent? What woman could ever account to 
herself for the vagaries of her own nature? Mag was coquetting, but she 
never dreamed it. She had persuaded herself that she was giving up a 
When did a woman ever know herself as a co- 
quette? Mag was self-deceived, when she said to herself, that she would 
not degrade her prince, by placing as his crown jewel, a gem unworth 
the coronet. All this meant that she considered herself a beg 
queen ; that her royal garments were trailing in the dust ; that she 
longed, herself, to be worshipped. She convinced herself that she had 
given up bis love, when she was merely wooing a deeper adoration. Poor, 
silly Mag! Yet ber ideal love was pure; a pare woman’s ideal is a gor- 
eous thing, and dazzles in its very radiance of purity and sacrifice. 
Nag spent the livelong night in deceiving herself, and morning found her 
with a dim eye and convulsed lip; then she crushed down the re- 
bellion of Fide and passion, and fettered her chafing spirit ; but the 
a yA aa of seventeen, had blossomed into full womanbood in a 
single nig 

She was a school girl still, deep in researches of the classics. She had 
given up Charles Moore! Yet in the pages “de Amicitia” she saw kis 
eyes looking up, and they became in trath, as she had promised him, an 
inspiration. Given up Charles Moore! Yet while in the Ars Poetica,she 
found Moore's Melodies a sweeter poetry than aught else in the universe. 
Her memory lingered on his low passion tones. She whi the 
sweetest phrases to her heart again and again, “ My Eve, my 7” and 
again and again ber heart responded that it was all muric, delicious 
music! She bad given up Charles Moore! Sweet simpleton! His eyes 
looked up from the pages of old Homer, and when she repeated it to her- 
self, alittle mocking, merry spirit, over her right shoulder, burst into “ in- 
extinguishable laughter.” 

Frank brought her the pages of the wise and putas of ages, and the 
thought of Charles Moore was associated with all that was good, and t, 
and eloquent, Carlyle’s clarion tones resounded through her soul, but 
not alone was she when she listened to the strange, inspiring music. She 
said to herself that she, too, bad passed from the “ everlasting no” to 
the “centre of indifference,” that the “everlasting yea” was as yet to 
her unborn—and again, the mocking spirit over her shoulder turned away 
to laugh at her sublime heroic folly. She learned from Emerson, to “ set 
her habits to a life of solitude, to have ber glees and glooms alone, to em- 
brace solitude as a bride—to make her own measure estimate enough, ber 
own praise reward enough for her.” Yet was she never alone, aud that 
was the delight of her solitude. Remembered music tones haunted it, 
remembered smiles shone on her from the pages, remembered glances 
quivered down into her beart, till its strings thrilled to the vital depthe ; 
the thoughts of him became to her as she had promised him, an inspira- 
tion ; he had awakened her deep nature. In this Mag was fortunate. 
Few women ever find the master baad that can reach the deep chords ; 
few souls live the deep lives of which their slambering faculties are ¢a- 
pable. The thought of him became also a purification, For him she 
kept herself precious ; for him she guarded every thought, and word, and 
action ; for him she studied an earnest self-culture, nobler than Goethe’s, 
for she kept herself pure. Goethe made self-cultare his God ; she made 
her ideal of Charles Moore her God, and convinced herself that she had 
given him up! Love is a ious maduess! and Mag Barclay was 
sessed by the wild spirit. It was a part of her life-development, as it is 
of every woman’s, for woman was born for love. 

Higginson’s Map of New York and its vicinity, is one which we can re- 
commend to the use of that large and yearly increasing number of per- 
sons who are interested in the suburbs of the Metropolis, either on account 
of their own residence, or that of their friends, in some of them. This Map 
includes Kings County, Richmond, Queens as far as Hempstead, West- 
chester as far as Tarrytown on the north and the Connecticut line on the 
east, and Hudson County, with part of Middlesex, N.J. Railways, 
turopike-roads, cross-roads, and even Janes are Jaid down; also every 
stream of sufficient size to entitle it to any consideration. The principal 
resid are also indicated, and in very numerous instanccs the names 
of the principal property owners are given. In every poiat on which we 
have consulted it we have found it correct. 
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ARTISTS AND ANIMAL PAINTING, 
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undertakes, the other portions, however trutbful, are alike faulty. Now, 
whence is this? We think it arises from two causes—the first is, that 
such figures are merely stuck in for the sake of a little colour or relief 
from monotony, or from the fact that the artist in choosing animals cares 
nothing for elegance of form, or symmetrical proportion, but looks at 
what he calls character in bis choice. A story went the round of the 
newspapers a year ago, which will explain whut we mean by this. The 
celebrated French animal painter, Rosa Bonbeur, visited Falkirk Tryst 
to see and select some animals for the purpose of ber studies. Among 
others she selected a black faced sheep out of one of the large lots in 
which they sre sold. On returning after ber visit to other parts of the 
market ficld, she at once observed that the sheep set aside for ber was 
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mencement of the present century our style has been more chastened, I | bad let their accounts ran up to so superbuman a figure that the State 
may indeed say clarified, through newspaper influence, than by books | finances, which contribute to the Sultan’s civil list exactly what the Sul- 
for a hundred previous years. The competition for excellence in every | tan pleases, had fallen into utter disorder ; and confusion on a more mo- 
respect induced the proprietors to spare no expense io the literary de- dest ecale was reigning in all private dwelliogs. The sex in Constanti- 
partments, and, as the editors felt that they themselves became the more | nople bas found, however, what it is to have a Turk for a husband; and 
— pe persons in public estimation, their exertions were of the most | gentlemen sued for their wives’ bills may plead before the Mafti that 
ardent and indefatigable nature. They found that some of the humblest crinoline and diamonds are illegal under the statute of Abdul Medjid. 
in society were beginving to be judges in style—that journeymen shoe- | It may seem ridiculous to say that any Engl isbmen bave any interest in 
makers presumed to talk of good and ill-writter articles. A newspaper | the matter, and still more preposterous to bint our sympathies ought 
was soon noticed for dull, prosing commentaries, and hence the necessity | to be entirely with the Turkish ladies. Yet there is much reason to 
of neat and well-turned periods was obvious, for exciting interest and ea- | think that the new Turkish crisis which is always impending over us 
suring perusal. This is not attributing more than is due to the news- | would be removed toa greater distance if the ladies of the seraglio 
papers. No author, however clever or practised, ever wrote a book with- | should eucceed, as it is said they will, in getting the tyrannical edict 








out wishing some alteration after publication—indeed, the very extent 


alone of almost any work nearly precludes the possibility of satisfactory 
completion. But the newspaper editor has peculiar advantages. His 
articles are short, avd, being in daily practice of seeing them in print, 
he learns to avoid all those things that prevent them from “ reading 
smooth.” Thus, alibough they may not always display a vigorous un- 
derstanding, or a Jobnsonian “ grasp of mind,” they are, generally, in 
point of composition, very respectable specimens. The reporters have 
caught the spirit, and, down to the collectors of fires and ordinary occur- 
rences, a perspicuity of narration bas become indispensable—none can 
oan agen ewployment, whose writing requires constant editorial cor- 
rectior. 

Crassics Overratep.—For purposes that will appear obvious, I have 
sometimes conversed with good classical scholars, who, to my own know- 





not the one pointed out, and demanded it to be replaced. The respecta- | 
ble agent from whom it was bougbt told her that as be considered the | 
one chosen a poor representative of the breed, he had taken the a 
to select for ber a more perfect animal. Her own choice was preferred. 
When such painters as Kosa Bonbeur eo choose, need we wonder that 
others {ail to satisfy. In all landscapes where animals are introduced in 
the distance as mere helps to the colour or variety of the scene, it is com- 
parative unimportant their being truthfully rendered ; but when they oc- 
cupy a promiuent position, don’t treat us to caricatures. It happens, 
however, that even in the professed portraits of cattle or sheep, mach of | 
the real animal as it lives is changed by the fancy of the artist. 

Por i , in a landscape by De Loutherborough, we find the horns 
of one breed of cattle stuck on the heads of those of another; or, ina 

inting by George Morland, we see three sheep, two of which have 
Pe resembling the blackfaced breed, with the bodies of a cross breed, 
and the third, a sort of mongrel, Cheviot, and Leicester, and the tails so 
long that when the beasts walked they would have required to be tied up 
like those of the Dutch dairy cows, to —_ them from trailing on the | 
ground. In by far the most ambitious, and perhaps, on the whole, the 
most ~eS. | of the larger animal pictures, “ A Bull, Cow, and Calf,” 
by James Ward, painted in 1822, there is much to admire and not a litile | 
to regret. The spirited lifelike look of the bull—the complacent con: | 
tented cow—and the easy attitude of the calf—all group finely with the | 
other figure of a cow lying. But who can tell the breed or breeds of these 
beasts? The ball is Piackish-brown, with white ; his fore-parts, large, 
deep, and fleshy, with lean, lank hindparts. One cow is black, another | 
white. A sheep also is seen, with a finely-formed head, but, uoluckily, | 
the artiet bas put in the body of one suffering from scab, as the wool has | 
been rubbed off trom the parts affected. Otber painters, too, offend 
also in this respect, by representing the eppearance which the effects of 
disease produces, either on the skin or the wool of the animals. Now, it | 
may be all very well for the Pre-Raphaelites to paint so, for nothing can 
be viler than the sheep in 488, by Hunt ; bat we submit that when artists 
choose, they present on their canvas dogs worth looking at—for from the 
time of Hogarth and his dog, to those o! Landseer, there have beea many 
such ; not a few of which may be seen in the Manchester pictures, In 
Wilkie, for example, the dog under the chair in “ Blind Man’s Buff ” 
shows at once bis breed and his use ; so does the one in the “ Blind Fid- 
dler ;” with the lapdogin the “ Rent Day ;” or “ Terriers after Rats.”’ Of 
course all do not so paint ; and when Turner treats us to a dog—as he 
does in “ Barnes’ Terrace on the Thames ’’—we have a nondescript beast, 
like many of the cattle other artists exbibit.—North British Agriculturist 

—_— 
“ COMPOSITION AND PUNCTUATION.” 

A clever little book on “ Composition and Punctuation,” by Mr. Justin 
Brenan, instead of presenting learned dissertations on etymology, and 

iving long rules of syntax, all to be learned by art, adopts Mr. Cob- 

tt’s method of lecturing the reader into accuracy of expression and 
writiog. Mr. Brenan has a highly enlightened conception of the way 
the + and the tongue should be employed, though not always correct 
in bis views. Some of his observations have such a practical bearing 
that we may quote a few passages for the benefit of those who prepare 
communications for the press :— 

Tue Panenrursis.—lo latter times, the parenthesis had fallen into 
well-merited contempt, and it is now almost confined to the persons for 
whom I have composed this treatise. Indeed, it should never be intro- 
duced, except on very extraordioary occasions, or for the purpose of in- 
dispensable reference, and, as it might be unsafe to let my pupils make 
those distinctions, the best advice that I can give them is, never to bring 
it into any composition whatever. The general school definition is, that 
it is something that may be passed without injury to sense or connection, 
but I protest against a doctriue so destructive to good writing. Never 
suppose that you write anything that cdald be safely omitted. 

ou must endeavour to write, as much as possible, without those un- 
derstood parentheses—if not, you will never attain to brevity or clear- 
pees. On due examination we shall find, that parentheses generally 
thow our want of capacity, aud very ordinary capacity too, for bringing 
into a better place something that we do not wish to omit altogether. 
Some excuse must be allowed, however, for the influence of old autho 


rity. The examples of former teachers are only partially exploded, and 
too many follow the spirit of the explanation in our old spelling-books, 
“ I give all I have (except my watch) to Alexander.” What an illus. | 
tratlon ! So then an exception, that may prove of great importance, is 
ooly a thing “ that may be omitted without injury to the sense !’’ Why, 
according to this license, we may put whatever we please in parentheses. | 
Lone Sentences.—Know then, and I pray you not to forget it, that | 
long-sentenced communications are 80 troublesome to put into proper | 
form, that you cannot reasonably expect any person to do this, except | 
one who is under some obligation to the writer. Know also, that it pre- | 
vents many useful matters from appearing in the public prints, Of this | 
I speak from practical experience. 1 now tell you, since it frequently | 
bappens that it would be necessary to write out such communications 
entirely, to make them fit for publication, you must not imagine that | 
the editor of a newspaper could flod time for such vexatious drudgery. | 
No, nor bis hambler assistant veither, and yet, when your information is 
unnoticed, you go about arraigning the venality of the press, when no- 
thing but your own ignorance is the cause of rejection. It will even 
sometimes occur, that an article from a correspondent, in which the edi- 
tor made some correction, and which be particularly ordered for iaser- | 
tion does not appear. Upon ioquiry the foreman says, “ It was put io 
hand, and gone on with a pn way, until the compositor found that 
there was vo sense in one part that was altered, and | thought it best to 
stop, but there was not time to send you word.’ The editor, probably, 
erased some parenthesis which happened to contain a necessary connec- 
tion. Your common writers, who deal in verbosity, will sometimes, | 
when frightened at their own lengthy seatences, parenthesise au impor- 
tant observation. | 
Tue Ercerera.—Avoid the frequent &c. as your great enemy to im- 
provement in writing. If you depend on this crutch, your composition | 
will be always lame. This is the most prominent mark of a poor, | 
vulgar, ard ignorant writer. Such wretched scrawlers cannot go through | 
twenty lines without it, and they think that it is a great help to correct- | 
nese, and even to elegance. But in this they are wofully mistaken. Let | 
them look into the works of Robertson, Johoson, Melmoth, Junius, 
Burke, and see whether they use this miserable substitute for plain ex- | 
pression It can only be tolerated to save tiresome repetition, or unne- 
cessary recapitulation. | 
The frequent use of the &c. arises from the same ridiculous anxiety for 
Sg ~ that produces the parenthesis, and the folly of which, | should | 
, that I have successfully exposed. In a description by one of those 
fa | writers, of a visit to a country-eeat, thie is oue passage in bis re- 
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He entertained us very bospitably with cakes, wines, fruits, &c., and 

rwards showed us his library, museum, garden, spacious stables, &e. | 
On going away, be himself, together with bis lady, their beautiful | 
daughter, &c., &e., accompanied us to the gute, preceded by two servants 
in dress liveries, with silver-headed canes, X&c. 

As he wished this to appear in privt, he showed it to me, with looks | 
of great self approval, and I altered it thus :— | 

He entertained us very hospitably with cakes, wine, fruit—and after- | 
wards showed us, amongst other things well deserving inspection, his | 
library, museum, garden, and spacious stables. On going away, be 
himee/f. with his lady, his beautiful eldest daughter, and others of bis | 
family and friends, accompanied us to the gate, preceded by two ter- | 
vants in dress liveries, with silver-headed canes, and otherwise com: | 
pletely appointed. 

[ would not bave made it so long, but that I knew my man. He said | 
that the alteration might do, except about the entertainment, because 
there were bam, cold turkey, jellies, and other things that he did not 
like to particularise, bat which certainly, in common honesty, required 
ao &ec., and besides, there were two kinds of wine, and three of fruit, and 
as I put them both in the singular, the s must be replaced. I need not 
say, that I got rid of him as expeditiously as civility would permit. 

Ixpeprep To NEwsParens.—To that part of the public press, we are 
much indebted for a rapid improvement in composition, and it were in- 
justice to let pass the opportunity of acknowledgment. Since the com- 


I 


encomium high. This propensity betrays its folly in conversation also, 


ledge, read in the original and much admired, Cicero, Quintilian, and 
Longinus. After eliciting the most elaborate praise of those authors, 
for their profound judgment in treating the act of writing, I have re- 
quested to know what were the most striking or useful parts of the works, 
which so much excited their admiration, but I could never extract any 
thing worth remembering. 1 thea compelled them to admit that, as far 
as respected assistance in style, they had gained no advantage, nor found 
any rule upon which they could decisively act—that their heads, not 


their minds, were filled with what they thought was something material, | 


but which the test of remembrance proved to be no more solid than salt 
or sugar that melts away io plain water. Some of those scholars wrote 
in a very laboured, ungraceful, and even long-winded style—the only 
benefit that they derived from their learning was, they avoided gramma- 
= errors, but for this they were not indebted either to Cicero or Quin- 
tilian. 

Tue Coton anp Semi-Cotoy.—One of the greatest improvements in 
punctuation is the rejection of the eternal semi-coloos of our ancestors. 
n the preceding article 1 observed, that high pointing relieved us from 
this embarrassment, and I think that I am sustained in the assertion. Io 
latter times, the semi-colon has been gradually ee not only 
from the newspapers, but from books—inscmuch that I believe instances 
could now be produced, of entire pages without a single semi-colon. 

This must be considered as an improvement. It bas rendered punctu- 
ation much simpler, and none but interested quacks, or wretched caval- 
lers at straws, can delight in mysteries. Whata quantity of useless con- 
troversial etuff bas been upon the “ proper’’ use of the semi-colon and 
colon! But I am wrong in saying it was useless. For at last, seeing 
such interminable contests amongst the dougbty disputants, common 
sense prevailed, and the public settled the business by throwing their 
two favourite stops overboard. The schoolmasters, however, picked 
them up, and are still striving to keep them afloat, but all will not do, 
though they have contrived to maintain the semi-colon above water. 

I cannot here resist the opportunity of punning-—the colon has been 
literally dashed to pieces. This puzzling stop, the right application of 
which, many intelligent youth strove, in vain, to comprehend, is now 
most efficiently superseded by a little insignificant line. The dash has 
decided its fate, and, as it is unneceseary ffor me to descant on its 
former use, I eball proceed to explain the f of itsconqueror. In 
fact, the history, not only of the colon and semi-colon, but of the comma 
too, is so unavoidably connected with the dash as not to be completely 
separable. The next article must, therefore, embrace many considera- 
tions that may seem not to strictly belong to its immediate subject. 

TeMPeRaNce IN WrittnG.—As I think that you now understand what 
I mean, I eball sum op this part of my instructions by advising you to 
study, sedulously, a moderation and temperance in your words. Strong 
expressions upon every occasion, will only show your literary ignorance, 
and your unacquaintance with well-regulated life, but they may involve 
you in eerious troubles, and even in legal prosecutions. If you describe 
a very barbarous murder, your feelings may excuse words of exaggerated 
import, but you will, generally, find it the most safe and prudent, and 
the most charitable and Christian-like plan, to use the more mild and 
less acrid expressions. When you write on an indifferent eubject, you 
can only offend against the symmetrical rules of language, but where in- 
dividuals are concerned, the case is different. Remember, that he who is 
affected well the force of your words. The most ignorant pea- 
sant will do this, if you use extra harsh expressions. If you, as — 9 
complain to his master. that ho was extremely ovdpabtt 10 coming for 
the commauds at #IX, instead of five in the morning, he will not overlook 
“extremely,” and will tell you, “I owns I done wrong, but I dont 
thinks, howsomever, you ought to bave said ’twas extremely bad, for the 
most waichfullest might over-sleep oneself.” On the other hand, you 
must be equally guarded. If, upon every petty occasion, strong words 
are reprebensible in one way, they are disgusting in avother. Unaprac- 
tised writers deal out praise with shameless profusion, and thas make 
themselves the sport of the more sensible and discerning. They give us 
abundance of most judicious, most kind, excessively humane, uncom- 
monly good, kind-bearted, quintessence of perfection, elegant, beautiful, 
mild, sweet, delightful, charming, fine, and every thing that can mark 





ia. 





for with those indiscriminate praisers, a girl is beautiful, and so is boiled 
mutton at dinner—soup is elegant, a pig’s face charming, and a cod’s 
head delightful. Let me entreat that you be moderate and regulated in 
your words, Such groterque efforts to eulogise are but a pantomime for 
men of education, and plain men regard them as only palaver. 


repealed. 

Some of the effects of polygamy in a country circumsianced as Turke 
is, do not seem to be much noticed on the Western side of Europe. We 
are accustomed to speak of the moral deb t which it to 
the individual, but are scarcely aware to what extent it loosens and al- 
most dissolves eociety. There bas been nothing in Europe like the sita- 
ation of the richer Turks in Constantinople since the days of the old 
Roman aristocracy. The Roman noble, passing the greater part of his 
life among a multitude of slaves and free men domesticated ia bis house, 
was not uolike the great Turkish official in bis harem—with the differ- 
ence, however, that the Roman lived with men who were io many cases 
intellectually his superiors, while the Turk lives among beings kept 
purposely down to the lowest level of humanity. The consequences, 
however, have been partially alike. As of old in the tempestuous times 
of the falling Roman Republic, so now in the latter days of the Turkish 
Empire, there is no true social bond among the members of the class 
which cught to control the destinies of the country. Two Turkish offi- 
cials, meeting for public business, are more like two plenipoteutiaries 

gated by independent nations than like two subjects of the same So- 

vereign, or two members of the same community. There is no common 
ground between them, and no common undersianding. Each is abso- 
lately ignorant of the*private life and habits of the other, and there is 
| nothing in Turkey like those invisible threads of connexion which unite 
| the various members of a Western society together, through their being 
enveloped by the same atmoepbere of general opinion. From these 
| Causes, principally, spring the two great obstacles to improvements in 
| the government of Turkey—the shamelessness of the ablest public men, 
| and their utter mistrust of ove another. The Turkish official oligarchy 
is, in fact, composed of men who are as much strangers to each other as 
an Englishman is to a Russian. No man koows his neighbour. No man 
cares for his neighbour’s jadgment on his acts. All that passes between 
man and man is false and artificial, and wears a much closer resemblance 
to diplomacy than to social intercourse. There is some fear of treachery 
and some of despotic power, but a complete absence of those feelin 
which, apart from moral restraints, are the springs of self-control in 
west of Europe. 

All contemporary observers of Turkey are agreed that of late years 
there bad been some slight mitigation of these evils, though the mitiga- 
ting influence bas at present chews its worst side. Unquestionably, 
though the men stood still, the women were in progress towards eome- 
thiog better. Something like a society was growing up in Constantino- 
ple. The ladies of different households were beginning to mingle much 
more freely thao of old, and a plentiful crop of the rivalries and scan- 
dais which spring up wherever ladies meet together was coming into 
bud. For the moment, the symptome of the change were uot of an emi- 
nently satisfactory complexion. It made itself felt in a great increase 
of female influence in political intrigues. Both of these novelties bad, 
however, their favourable aspect. The great Turkish ladies, besides 
competing in splendour and costliness of dress, bad already, it is said, 
begun to understand rivalry of a more honourable character, and, if too 
old themselves to learn the accomplishments of Western Christendom, 
had thoughts of teaching their daughters to excel in the infidel arts of 
music and conversation. Perhaps, too, an imperceptible elevation of fe- 
male intellect may have had something to do with the part recently 
taken by women in the intrigues which have successively displaced so 
many Ministries—though the common belief is that these changes were 
simply brought about through the more frequent intercourse which has 
grown up between households, and which naturally multiplies the op- 
portunities of combination and collusion. Yet even in this case it is 
something gained for Turkey that her chief men know more of each 
other, even though at first they should only use their knowledge to take 
advantage of each other’s weak points. 

Until all Europe is again called into a consultation at its “ sick man’s” 
bedeide, the establishment of a better understanding and a better state 
of relations between the members of its official class is the best thing 
which can happen to Turkey. Up to the present time, the excellent re- 
forms enacted by the Sultan have been frustrated less by the difficalties 
which are usually dwelt upon, than by the old sores of Turkish Govern- 
ment—corruption and mistrust. Tbe Turkish administrators of the pre- 
sent day are much better qualified for thcts duty ta come respects than is 
commonly eupposed. There is no want of energy and intelligence among 
them, but in two points they are — / their great grandfathers 
—tbey do not one another, and they do not care for one another. 
Nothing will set this right except the growtb, if not of a public opinion, 
at least of a clase-opinion, and nothing will generate opinion except a 
quicker movement in Turkish society. The Tadies of Constantinople, 
beaded by the Imperial seraglio, were doing something, in a rather un- 
satisfactory way, to break up the old stagnation and to fuse together 
the insulated groups of which society has hitherto consisted. It isa pity 
that they should be stopped in co laudable an undertaking. Polygamy 
will always produce enough of evil, but there is no human institution so 
desperately bad as not to admit of amelioration. There will always be 
a low public morality in Constantinople, but public men may be taught 
to peculate less audaciously and act together more cordially than they 
do in their present state of isolation.— Saturday Review. 


—P-————O 
Discovery or 4 Meta Screrior To Gop.—We extracted recently from 
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How to Warrs ror Prixters.—You must not cover both sides of the 
paper, as in ordinary correspondence. It is very troublesome to the com- 
positor, and will prove disadvantageous to yourself. Cut the paper into | 
slips of any convenient size—say that of an octavo or quarto volume. | 
Write on one side only, and number each at the bottom. You may af- 
terwards, connect them with a string, either at the top or sides, as may 
best suit your purpose. Write all the terms of trade or science, proper 
names, foreign words, or thore not ia common use, particularly plain, by 
which you will escape some vexation, and extra charges for correction. 
Observe in such cases, to make every / and ¢ very plain, and tbat it shall 
not appear doubtful ifann beau, orawanm. Though you may hear 
to the contrary, give me leave to tell you, that our compositors are only 
obliged to know plain English. If for civil, I write civit, for always, at- 
ways, for author anther, for common, commou—these they will spell right, 
but they are not supposed to know scarce or unusual technical or foreigu 
words. Draw one line underneath every word that you intend for italics 
—two lines for small, and three for large, capitals, But be very sparing 
of their use. Keep in mind that they are like superlatives whose force 
will weaken in proportion to their frequency. Avoid notes at the bot- 
tom of pages, though they are used by men of the greatest erudition. 
While they enhance the printing expenses, they are always irksome to 
the reader, because they unseasovably distract bis attention. Ii expla- 
nations, not suited to the body of the work, occur, reserve them for the 


/end, where you may put them altogether, and without extra charge. 


For observe, that nothing which is absolutely necessary, ought to be put 
in notes. They should be rather of a satiefactory than of an indispensa- 
ble nature. Some writers carry this noting to a ridiculous extent, As 
an author of eminence* says—and then we look down and see “Newton 
at the bottom like a fallen star. Since the name is given, no reader can 
conceive why it should not be inserted aftereminence. I have often 
wished tbat printers would charge so bigh for such aberrations, that 
none bat men of fortune could meddle with them. We should, then, but 
rarely see single names standing at the foot of a page, or that iutolera- 
ble nuisance, more notes than text. 
— 
TURKISH POLYGAMY. 

The text of the Sultan’s sumptuary edict which is henceforward to 
regulate the dress and babits of Turkish women bas been received in 
England. The ordinance amounts to this—that women are to ab- 
stain as much as possible from paying visits; or, if they insist upon 
making calls, are to dress in dark cloth robes and yeilow morocco boots, 
We sup; the reason of this forced return to “ costumes consecrated 
by all the traditions” is pretty well known in England. Turkey, like a 
few other countries suddenly opened to Westero civilization, bas re- 
ceived rather too much of it, and bas found one or two of its most re- 
cent refioements somewhat ov ing. The country bas been over- 
run with a plague of millixers’ The ladies of the Imperial harem 


the Paris letter in the London Siar, an account of an imposition prac- 
tised on the Mont de Piété, and we now add furtber particulars: “ The 
affair of the ingots of silver whereby the Mont de Piété bad been de- 
frauded, is taking an entirely different aspect to that which it presented 
at first. The ‘culprit’ disclaims all guilt—declares that he never pre- 
sented the substance as silver, and ¢ffers to detach from the ingots a me- 
tal of far more value than either silver or gold, and which will amply 
compensate the amount of the sums lent upon the ingots. But he insists 
upon the operation being performed by himself without witnesses, as he 
frankly owns that he would rather work out his -entence at the galleys 
than yield his secret to any one. The lawyers are puzzled. An exami- 
nation into the antecedents of the accused displays a most favourable re- 
sult. He has lived in the greatest solitude with his sister, intrusied 
with a great portion of bis secret, in an isolated house at the Petit Mon- 
trogue. A realization of the alchemists of old seized upon the imagina- 
tion of the officers whea they entered the laboratory where the inveator 
of this new element of wealth and power was at work. The atmosphere 
kept for months together, day and night, at the same suffocating degree 
of temperature, the darkened windows, and the silent labour of the two 
individuals who occupied the dwelling, the heaps of precious-looking 
metal lying about in all directions, called to mind the legends of Para- 
celsus and Guillaume de Pos.el. The question is so dubious—the poiot 
of law so delicate—that a commission consisting of a number of the first 
chemical authorities of the Tt among whom are Dépretz, Dore, 
and others, have heen appointed to inquire into the matter. If the in- 
ventor of the ne» metal is to be believed, he bas io reality discovered 
the secret of which the alchemists of the olden time were always in such 
fierce and bot pursuit—the generative powers of the mineral reign ; and 
the search after this great discovery having led him to that of numerous 
secrets connected with the laws of nature, he bas become of the 
most marvelous secrets, whicb, applied to i | and art, will advance 
both by many centuries at one single bound. One fact, however, re- 
mains as yet a mystery, Is the man a savant or a lunatic? The exami- 
nation and analyzation of his discovery can alone determine the decision, 
and is waited for with great anxiety.” 


Pitermace To Mecca.—A recent publication of the Ministry of Al- 
geria and the Colonies makes sone curious — in 2 
iigrimages to Mecca durin, t year. ceremonies at Mec- 
5 Cemisated on the 11th of Int month ta the presence of about 50,000 
pilgrims, of whom 17,850 had come by sea, and 32,150 by land. In 1858 
there were 160,000 pilgrims ; in 1857, 140,000 ; and 1856, 120,000. This 
great decrease iu the number in 1859 ie owing, the natives declare, to 
the events of Djeddah last year, and also to the dread of the cholera, 
which made extensive ravages in 1858. As scon as the pilgrim eets foot 
on the soil of Mecca he must put on two pieces of white cloth, one tied 
round the loins with ends banging down to the middle of the leg, while 
the other is thrown over the co as to leave the right arm free. 





He must go bare headed and wear sandals, As long as he wears this 
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is bound to lead a pure and regular life. At Mecca he be- 
pay wpeteess under the direction of aguide. They are as follows: 
1, visiting the temple and going seven times around the Kaaba, starting 
from the Black Stone, which he must kiss or touch in completing cach 
circuit ; 2, drinking the water of the well of Zem Zem, at which, says 
tradition, Hagar and Ishmael quenched their thirst; 3, praying at the 
Station of Abraham, marked by a stone, on which be is said to have 
stood when he went to sacrifice his son; 4, stopping and praying at the 
place called El Madjen, the spot where Solomor stood to see mortar mixed 
for the building of the temple ; 5, running seven times between Mounts 
Safa and Merwa, within the limits of the city, in commemoration of Ha- 
gar’s anxious search for water for herself and her son; 6, repairing on 
the ninth day of the month to Mount Ararat, about twelve miles from 
Mecea, after morning prayer, (Mobammedan tradition says that on this 
hill Adam built a temple and Mobammed performed his devotions ;) 7, 
on the following day the visitors allgo ina body to the Valley of Mouna, 
and there sacrifice propitiatory victims ; they also cut their bair and 


nails, devoutly burying the portions cut off. After remaining two days | 


at Mouna, they again visit the Temple of Mecea, and then prepare for 
their departure. 
Tae Trarric tv Trr.es at Pants.— The Droit of Paris says: “ The in- 
vestigations which are being made into the trafficking in titles and 
decorations have led to new discoveries. Thus, a Piedmontese, 
established at London, and who called himselfCount Antonio de Melano, 
set up in that city what he called indiscriminately ‘ The Institute of the 
United Arts,’ ‘The Historical Institate of National and Universal Ex. 
hibitions,’ ‘ Heraldic and Archeological Institute,’ and ‘ British Aca- 
demy,’ and in the names of these institutes he gave, in retura for money, 
diplomas of all kinds, and medals of civil, ecientific, and manafacturing 
merit. His ‘ Heraldic Institute’ manufactured pedigrees and distributed 
orders of knighthood. He was in t ication with men en- 
gaged in the same traffic as himeelf in Spain, Germany, Italy, and 
especially ic France. He recently proposed to found, in conjunction 
with a man at Paris, a new order called the Crown of Christ, and endea- 
voured to persuade an exiled prince to accept the grand mastership of it. 
In addition to the pretended orders of the Four Emperors of Germany, 
Saint Hubert, the Lion of Holstein, and the Golden Spur, which the men 
of Paris had established of their own authority, they revived one called 
the ‘ Asiatic Order,’ which was ey started in France in 1844 by 
an impostor calling himself Aldina de! Dir, Sultan of Mongolia. They 
likewise manufactured false brevets of the Order of Crist, of Portugal, 
the decoration of which is much prized on account of its being like that 
of the Legion of Honour. Among Melano’s agents in Paris were the 
pretended Count Maurice de Cabanis, founder of the Society of Arebi- 
vists ; a person calling bimself Baron Notret de Saint Lys, Commander 
of the Order of the Four Emperors ; another calling himself Baron de 
Bouseac, but whose real name is Leroy, founder of the Universal Acade- 
my of Arts and Manufactures, and of the other societies ; and ove Dousre, 
son of a diligent conductor, but calling himself Count d’Armanon, Apos- 
tolic Prothonotary, Count of the Holy Empire, Grand Cross of the Im- 
rial Asiatic Order, &c., &c. This last bas been twice condemned for 
rregular conduct—his first victim being a colonel, whom he cheated out 
of 20,000 franes, on pretext of getting him made a general ; his second a 
priest, whom he undertook to make a bishop ; bat, notwithstanding sach 
acts, he affected great piety, was constantly in churches, and by pre- 
tending to be able to obtain Italian orders waa intimate witb scveral of 
the clergy.” 








A Norse Maxrxe Conrgssion.—“ I’m dying, doctor—I feel it. You’re 
sure I am dying, ain’t you?” interrupted she, changing her solemn tones 
for very shrill ones, “ you’re quite sure.” “ We are eure of notbing,” 
said I, gravely ; “you're very seriously ill.” “I know,” exclaimed she 
bitterly, relapsing into her melancholy phase agaic, “ that is what all 
you doctors say ; but it means death. Oh, Sir, I have been a very, very 
wicked woman indeed. I bave something—I have three things on my 
mind, which it will do me good, I think, to get disburdened of ; they 
will kill me else, I feel, of their own selves. And, Sir, I have not got a 
soul in the world to tell them to, only you.’ So this dreadful old per- 
son had indeed dragged me out of my warm bed for the purpose of re- 
posing in me a dangerous cOnfidence, which my own good nature in- 
vited. “Do you remember the very stout gentleman, doctor—bim with 
the appleplexy in Ward No, 2—at St. Barnabasses?” “446. Pleurisy. 
Left convalescent?” inquired I, from memory. “The same, Sir. I bled 
him to death, doctor, at his own house within the week. His friends 
= me by the job you see, and I was anxious to get it over.” “Good 

eavens!”’ cried 1; “and to save yourself a little trouble you com- 
mitted, then, a cruel murder?’ “ He went off like a lamb,” cried the 
wretched creature, apologetically. “ But there's worse than that. I 
once gave a young gent. four doses of laudanum in one, and you wouldn’t 
a known when he was dead from when he slep. But them was murders 
for al| that, I know.” “ They certainly were, miserable woman,” cried 
I, indignantly, “ Have you anything yet more upon your mind ?” 
“ Hash! wh she, poloting’towards the door ; “she’s listening ; 
they always does it bless you—I knows ’em so well. Oace, ouly once, 
as I'ma sinful woman—lI smothered asicks man with his pillow ; that was 
for tis money ; he would have died any way, because he had the lock 
jaw. Now,” added she, with a long drawn sigh, and after a pause, “ I 
feel somehow better and more comfortable like, thanks to you, Sir.” 
The patient had sank back from her sitting posture, as if exhausted with 
this terrible narration ; but I read in her yet anxious eyes that she had 
still something more to say. Presently she again broke silence, and this 
time the emphasis with which she spoke was mirgled with a tone of gra- 
titude. She desired to r Pp me, I suppose, for my prompt atten- 
tion and interest, and delivered herself of this advice instead of a fee ;— 
“ When your time comes, doctor, and your friends send for the nuss, 
don’t let them pay her by the job.””—Chambers’s Journal. 





Mr. Dickens anp THE AMERICAN PeorLe.—The Memphis Bulletin, re- 
ferring to the paragraphs in many papers, some time since, to the effect 
that Charles Dickens had declined to revisit the United States on account 
of the unpopalarity into which he had fallen by the publication of one 
of his works, in which he lampooned various and sundry American fol- 
lies and weaknesses, says : 


“ A gentleman of this city who, with ourselves and tens of thousands 
of his countrymen, is an ardent admirer of the pathos and humour which 
all the works of the inimitable * Boz’ exhibit, enclosed these paragraphs 
to Mr. Dickens in a letter suggesting some sort of retraxit or atonement 
for these wounds upon the national self-love. The following is his re- 
o.sae we cannot but say that we like his candour and truthfulness. 

aring his visit to this country Dickens had but little opportanity of 
seeing the real ‘ people,’ throagh the crevices in the crowd of toadies and 
fiankies who flocked around the celebrity. No wonder that many of his 
impressions were congenial with the disgust every day experienced by 
manly souls who are ‘ native and to the manner born ;’ ” 

Gad’s Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, 
Kent, Monday, Oct. 31, 1859. 

My Dear Sir: I am exceedingly obliged to you for your letter, and 
have read it with unusual pleasure and interest. 

Bat I cannot take the course you recommend to me, simply because I 
really have nothing to explain away. What I have written of the more 
ludicrous and dangerous tendencies that I observed in America, I have 
written quite honestly and in no unkinder spirit than I have written of 
innumerable things at home. I have, as any rational man must have, 
& great interest in America ; and I have maoy dear friends who are the 
born and bred children of the United States. I took occasion to observe 
in a recent preface that “to represent me as viewing America with ill- 
nature, coldness, animosity, is merely to do a very foolish thing, which 
is always a very easy one.” I have no belief whatever in the durability 
of foolish things among a great and sensible people, and I confidently 
trust myself in the long run to their good humour and sagacity. 


Faithfully yours, Cuar.es Dickens. 
To ————,, Memphis, Tenn. 


Tue Ewpress’s APARTMENTS aT THE TCILERIES.-—A correspondent 
Of the Indépendanee Belge writes :—I had the good fortune to visit the 
other day the private apartments of the Empress at the Tuileries, Work- 
men had been engaged on them for two years, during the absence of 
their Mejesties. These suites of rooms, which rua in a parallel line with 
the reception rooms on the drawing room floor, consist of an ante-cham- 
ber, @ waiting room for the ladies of honour, a saloon of audience, a pri- 
vate room for her ~— : that is to say, the most retired and private 


room of the snite, Em , wh 
Louis XVI. is well mn peror, whose preference for the style of 


entirely decorated after 
Lefuel received orders to renew the elegant ornamentation of Trianon 
in this Parisian palace. Art and industry have done marvels under his 
superintendence, so that we see again the grateful arabeeques, the rounded 
tapering volutes, the exquisite garlands, and the five carvings of the lat- 
ter part of the eighteen century. All the models are unique, and ex- 


ecuted with admirable nicety, from the door handles to the chimney- 
pieces, the panels and equares of glass; and the whole furniture, from 
the timepieces to the toags in the fireplace is in harmony with this style 
of decoration. The first saloon, of a pale green, is adorned with ara- 
beeques of a rather deeper tint. Medallions glisten ia the panels, and 
within them are birds, painted by M. Appert. The prevailing colour of 
the second saloon is a rosy white ; the arabesques are rose-coloured. 
The tops of the doors, the enclosures or frames of the pannelling, 





either by the magnetic oxide or black sand of iron, by a mixture of this 
with ordinary sand, or by various other means; and Mr. Spencer has 
discovered a solid porous combination of carbon with magnetic oxide, 
prepared from Cumberland hematite, which is said to have very great 
filtering power.— Builder. 





“ GALIGNANI” AND THE AMERICANS IN Parts.—A project is afoot to start 
| another paper here [Paris] in the English language, one of the purposes 


the medallions, contain natural flowers, sometimes on a white ground, | of which would ve to do some sort of justice to American institutions 


sometimes on a gilt one, executed with charming freedom and freshness, 
by a young artist, whose name has slipped my memory. Then comes 
the private saloon of the Empress, the ground of which is likewise of a 
very light green, aud the pannellings of which contain the portraits of 
her ladies of honour, painted by M. Dubuffe ; then her first withdrawing- 
room lined with green stuff, on which are bung valuable pictures; the 
doors of this cabinet and the next are of amaranth and palisander set off 
| by bronzes, gilt and admirably chased. The new bronzes are of ia- 
imitable finish, and decidedly the locks, the arabesques of the chimney- 
| scrolls, the marble-slabs, that issue from M. Christofile’s factory, are ca- 
| pable of competing with the works of the illustrious Goutiéres. The 
| tesselated floors, ceilings, chimneys, reveal a taste so pure and refined 
j that they reflect honour oa M. Lefuel. The staircase leading to these 
| apartments is entirely of stucco, and its accompany balustrade is like a 
fringe of iron and gold. Between the two spiral turos of the staircase a 
| medallion contains a group of three children bearing the attributes of 
| the Empire, and sculptured by Madame Noémi Constant. These private 
apartments which have been already occupied by Her Majesty the Em- 
press since her return from Compiegae, are a work of art, and decidedly 
one of the masterpieces of decorative art in our age, owing to the deli- 
cate care that has been bestowed on every part of their arrange meats. 


Cbess. 
PROBLEM No. 574. By R. Worma®p. 
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W hite to play and checkmate in three mov-s. 


Souction To Propiem No. 573. 


White. Black. 
1. Kt takes BP. B takes Kt 
2 Qto QS, ch. B interposes. 
3. Sas y Kt P, ch. < to B. 
4 Ktto R7, ch. K to K. 
5. Kt to B 3, eb. K to Q. (a) 
$ 2ES5t5 ch. Anything 
7. Q che 


(a)—If K to B, the Game is drawn by perpetual check. 





The following excellent GAME was contested in London between two cele- 
brated German players, Messrs. Vitzhbam and Falkbeer. 





White (V.) Black (¥.) White (V.) Black (F.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK 4 14 QKttoQ?2 B tks Kt 
2KKttoB3 QKttoB3 15 Kt tks B K2 
8 PtwoQ4 K P tks P 16 Q tks P Castles Q R 
4K BtoQBa KBtQB4 17 BtoQ5 KttoK4 
5 KKttoKt5 KKttoR3 18 Kt tks Kt Q tks Kt 
6 QtoKR5i(a) Qt K2 19 QRto Kt BtoQKt3 
7 bBis8 2 POQEs ch 2@QwKR8ch KtoQKt 
8 3 > t 
9 Castles p Eee HRB Ri. | 4 B4 
| 10 P tks P BtoQB4 2KtwKR QR to K Kt (0) 
| 11 QBto Rts Q Bto Kt5 24 R tks B (c) P tks R 
12 QtoK R4 QtoQ2 25 QwQ7 
13 B tks Kt P tks B 

Aud White forces immediate checkmate. 





(a) K B tks P ch, is the old book move.—(b) Gross error, and costing the 
Game.—(c) Well played, however obvious. 





Potrreness.—The Parisians are laughing over the last story from the 
German watering places. It appears that the Princess N., who resided 
in a samptuous chateau near the bath, at Neuwied, sent a dinner invita- 
tion, according to ber horpitable custom, to the Major P., an officer on 
service at the garrison near by. The Major chanced to be on duty, and 
was obliged to decline ; but on sending bis excuse by his faithful ser 
geant, he told him to bring his dinner as he came back—meaning, of 
course, that he should go for it to the neighbouring restaurant. The 
subaltern chanced to be very literal in his habit of mind, and he delivered 
the two errands, at once, at the gate of the chateau. Wery much asto- 
nished at first that her proposed guest should send for his dinner, the 
princess soon entered into the joke, and ordering a buge tray to be eump- 
tuously laden from her kitchen, she despatched it by the hands of the 
sergeant and her own footman. Astounded at the magnificence of the 
“ dinner for one,” the major his ger, and soon came to 
an explanation ; but quite too spiritual to lose the enjoyment of the lux- 
ury, he invited in a couple of brother officers, and they made a capital 
feast. Oaly, before sitting down, he gave the sergeant five dollars, and 
instructed him to go to the confectioner and procure a splendid castle of 
sweetmeats, taking it with his compliments to the princess. All duti- 
fully done ; but ber Highness. in consideration of the subaltern’s so well 
performing his daty, sent him out a dollar, for his perquisite as meesen- 
ger. “ Excuse me,” said the literal sergeant, as he looked at the one 
dollar, and supposed that it was to pay for the confectionary he had 
bought ; “ excuse me, but it cost five. Four dollars more, if you please.” 
The Princess by this time understood the character of the man, and she 
gravely sent out the other four dollars. The major was still at dinner 
with his feasting brotber officers when the faithful sergeant entered with 
the military touch to his ca, aad laid down the five dollars upon the 
table. How many of his military buttons the gallant officer burst off in 
containing his rage while the retura of these five dollars was explained, 
is not told in the story.— Paris paper. 














Porirication or Fou. Water—An Important Discovery.—Every 
one who recollects the discovery of electrotype will also think of Liver- 
pool and Mr. Thomas Spencer, the chemist, in connection with it. The 
discoverer of electrotype appears to bave made another discovery, of a 
different deseription, which bids fair pear | to eclipse even bis former 
one in importance and value. He seems to have penetrated into nature’s 
grand secret. whereby sLe converts all kinds of foul and contaminated 
water, as it filters through the rock strata, into the pure and wholesome 
spring ; and not only so, but he has shed a new light on the nature of 
ozone in connection with this discovery. It is impossible here to do jue- 
tice to those discoveries, but we may state that Mr. Spencer has experi- 
| mentally ascertained that the magnetic oxide of iron, which abounds in 
| rocky strata, and in sends, etc., attracts oxygen, whether it exists in 
| water or in air, and polarizes it ; that this polarized oxygen is the salu- 
| brifying ozone ; that this ozone, so formed, destroys all discolouring and 
| polluting organic solutions in water, and converts them into the sparkling 





, has desired her apartments in question to be | and refreshing carbonic acid of the bealtbfal spring. Even sewage water 
the fashion and taste of Marie Antoinette. M. | can be thus almost instantaneously purified. Moreover, Mr. Spenser has 


discovered that the appareatly mechanical process of filtration is itself 
magnet'cai, and it is now kaown that all substances are constitutionally 
more or less subject to magnetical influence ; thus all extraneous mat- 
ters suspended in water may be rapidly attracted in filtration, and so 
separated ; and this may be done whether on a great scale or a small, 


and American affairs, which Galignani does not. Oa the ——e that 
sheet seems to be animated by a peculiar hostility to everything Repub- 
lican, and especially American Republicanism. The English people 
nerally have outlived the recollections of 1776 and 1812, but with this 
establishment they are as fresh as if Cornwallis had surrendered but yes- 
terday. There is no scandal, no reproach upon our country afloat, how- 
ever unauthentic or exceptional in itscharacter, that does not find a pro- 
minent place in Galignani, while it is notorious that nothing in defence 
of our country, nor even events creditable in themselves, can find a place 
even when solicited. 

But independent of its bigoted antipathy to the United States, as a 
newspaper it wholly fails to meet the wants of English readers. It is 
conducted without enterprise, it has no arrangement, no editorial ability 
is expended upon its columns, and it is at least half a century bebind 
the journalism of our day in most of the essentials of a good newspaper. 
For these reasons it has appeared to some of our countrymen that there 
is a fine opening here for a newspaper proper—a department of literature 
in which all of Europe, acd Paris especially, is at least theoretically far 
behind the great metropolis of the United States.—Corresp. N. Y. Post. 





A Litre San Juan.—Empire bas its penalties as well as its pleasures. 
If we are to believe the Governor of New York, as of course we must, we 
of the Empire State are perhaps at this moment on the verge of a great 
foreign war. The following passage fron Governor Morgan's —— 
is our warrant for this alarming statement :—“ Haviog been officially 
informed by the Governor of Connecticut that he bad appointed a new 














commission for the purpose of settling the disputed boundary between 
| that State and our own, and determived to meet this action on the part 
| of our sister State in a proper spirit, I appoiuted commissioners on the 
| part of this State. The representatives of the two States have met and 
formed a joint Board, and have examined the disputed territory, bat 
after several meetings have been unable to agree upon a basis for settle- 
ment. 1 still hope that the matters in dispute will be satisfactorily ad- 
| justed, but should this not be done, some action on your part may be- 
come necessary during the present session,”—The solemnity of these 
words will at once strike every citizen of New York and Connecticut as 
comical. But why? The whole paragraph would accurately describe 
the present state of the “San Juan question” between England and 
America. If there be real war bidden in the one, why not in the other? 
A war between New York and Connecticut would hardly be less disas- 
trous to each party than a war between England and America. Why 
should a “ boundary dispute,” in the one case, seem utterly amusing and 
insignificant, and in the other breed instant visions of powder and ball? 
Hy Lag is worth pondering. for its relations spread far and wide.— 





A Rorat Boii.—Two historical anecdotes connected with two illustri- 
ous personages in English history have just come to light. The corres 
pondence of the French Ambassador to the Court of Queen Elizabeth re- 
veals to us what Elizabeth said of Essex. ‘He took pleasure,” 
she said, “ in insulting her person ; but she had warned bim to take care 
how be touched her sceptre.” The other anecdote refers to King George 
IV., and is told in the diary of Mr. Rose, who was much with King George 
III. and more with Mr. Pitt. Ross was talking to the King in his own 
house. “I thank God,” said King George IIL, and with warmth, “ there is 
but one of my children who wants courage, as I will not name him, becaure 
he is to succeed me.” Here, then, (says the Illustrated London News) is 
new bit for Mr, Thackeray's “ Four Georges.” 


Mitron.—Mr. D. Hamilton has found in the State Paper Office in Lon- 
don, some hitherto unnoticed facts in the life of Milton. Among these 
discoveries are several letters of State not previously printed in Milton’s 
prose worke, but of high interest, oe the energetic intervention 
of the Commonwealth Government in bebalf of the persecuted Protest- 
ants of the Alpine Valleys. A treaties in justification of the war with 
Holland, all ready in type, but not known as Milton’s composition, Mr. 
Hamilton bas succeeded in identifying by means of the Order Books of the 
Council of State. These Order Books, it now appears, were arranged in 
the State Paper Office, their present abode, by the great poet himself, 
These are interesting facts of his public life. Of a more personal natare, 
is a discovery in the Royalist Composition Papers, which clears the cha- 
acter of Milton from the old charge of harshness toward bis mother-in- 
law, in withholding from the unfortunate Aon Powell ber thirds. Ene- 
mies of Milton bave made mach of these thirds. The State Papers prove 
lncontostaliiy that the Commissioners for Sequestration, not Milton, were 
to blame. The poet’s part in the matter was consistent and even noble. 
The whole of there Milton papers will be published by the Camden Soci- 
ety.— Atheneum, —- = 

Waar tue Hon. Grayttey Berketey Div wworae Witos.—“I gave 
the death shot to the first buffalo I ever saw—on the very hastily bought 
but excellent chesnut horse ; and, on that same horse, whom I christened 
“Taymouth,” I did that which I believe never was done before : I drove from 
a herd, and fairly rode down—unwounded—to a etand-still, an immense 
buffalo bull, and then, when he refused to fly any further, but turned, in 
all bis power of limb and fary, to fight, I killed him—my sole weapon, 
the breech-loading carbine, made by Mr. Prince, of Bond-street.” He 
adds in a letter to the London Field: “I amin no way anxious to laud 
my own success, but if I am put to do so by these greedily disseminated 
but false reports, why the truth shall be told.” 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
FPF. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 


HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have rece:wed, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods 
being made to order for their Fall and Winter Sales, through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, EXGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of ae TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 

loathing. 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


HAIR JEWELRY. 
DEMPSEY & FPARGIS, 
603 BROADWAY. N. ¥. : 
MANUFACTURERS OF HAIR JEWELRY. 





MADE TO ORDER IN THE MOST ARTISTIC MANNER. 
603 BROADWAY, 
near Houston Street, 








FU ERY FAMILY.—Grease spote, paint. removed 
Vag — + ay RA = "1 , Cleaned oanee wo new, at erty be most deli- 
cate colour or fabric, by HEGEMAN & CO 'S CONCENTRATED BENZI E. only 25 » 
Hegeman & Co.. Chemists ane Druggists, 16], 399, 511, and 756 Proadway. 





UPUY’" ITE FRENCH PERFUMERY, Liquid Bou- 
aqmete, Dry riscravon, Floral Pomades, Hair Oils, and Cosmetics, for tne totlet and 
nursery, at No. 609 Broadway. 





EGEMAN, CLARK * CO."8 Celebrated Cod Liver Ol, war- 
ranted pure and prepared from TGEMAN & CO.. 16h, 399, SI and 756 Broadway. 


HAPPED HANDS, SORE LIPS, &c.—Certain Cure HEGEMAN 
. heap, safe, and agreeable, only 25 cents, 
gn tA aire te NORMAN & OO. Droggists, 161. 509, 61) and "be Broadway. 
N B.—Sent by mail on receipt of ten 3-cent postage stamps, or BW cents. 
CHILBLAINS BALM relieves the insupportable 
atonce. Dupuy’s Swiss Corn Piaster, cares corps y vy slaying Pas mers 
Wholesale at No. Broadway, and at the principal drugg’ every where. 


RE OL AP, for C Hands and Face, Use, 
PY ae hm Oe 18 SUPERIOR TU ANY and being mide oft ope 
table oil, it is very emolieat and healing in its properties. To be had of 7; 
‘apd of the manufacturers, 


J. C. HULL & SONS, 106 Clif Street, (North end). 














~—The Mails for EUR! 











POST OFFICE NOTICE 0 vie Liverpool, por Sreamet 
R00, close at this Office, on SATURDAY, the lath of January, at 
10% o'clock, A 7 ISAAC V. POWLER, Postmaster. 





January 7 7 





FINANCIAL. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO,, 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 


SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 


of -#, world throngs | the Mesers. Rotascamy’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, and Vienna, | 


and their correspondents. 


Agent. ts s for t 


eames 1 BELL, | ANK OF Mown REAL, 


J. RAE. { 23 William Street, Ne 

FFER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF 
Bank of Montreal and its Branches in Canata, in +ume to suit Parchasers. 

CREDITS tasued, Sterling Excoange, aud Notes, and Drafis, payable in Canada pur 

chased or Collected. 


JOHN MUNROE & co. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GPAs" CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
and Cities of 


HOLLAND, 
BELA 
SPAIN, 


BEYROUT, 
JERUSALEM 


Office In New Vork, No. ‘s we 1 Street. 


PORTUGAL, 
SWITZERLAND, 
ITALY, 


Cpemane 
RUSSIA, 
SWEDEN 


CAIRO 


IRELA 


ATHENS 
ALEXANDRIA, 


FRANCE 
GREAT Saivain, 


SOMES ANETESTES, 





WELLS, FARGO ¢ “ co. 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
8% Broadway N. ¥., 


ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNI«, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH IS 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the Stb and 2th of each mont 
je on € a Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at al) times. 


DUNCAN, GmEnMAN & co, 
BANKER 
OORNER OF PINK AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


Cire 


r Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MBRCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BU ROPE, 


BROWN, BROTHERS & co. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


B's AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
far, collected free of charge 


Drafts and credits granted. and bills purchased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland 
be Britieh Provipees, in North America and Australia 


yt SSON, 
Fr Yi GR 
C.F swith 


CHINA, &0 





x0 29 William Street, New York. 


LONDON. AND ON THE 


INSURANCE. 


SECURITY 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary 


DIRE 
Ricuagp P. Baers, 
8. T. VaLewtine, 
Joun R. Writs, 
Rost. L. Moruar, 
Wu, Aces Bories, 
L. B. Wyman, 
Joun ALLEN, 
Wuitae F. Mort, 
Epwarp Woop, 


TORS 

Wa. Dennistocr, 
Epu'p. W. Cortes, 
Wa. Brrvsat, Jr., 
Suita LawRence, 
Jos. Lawrence, 
Samu. ©. Paxson, 
D. Cromwei, 

E. J. Downe, 


Grorce H. Brven, 
Epwaro Cromwe.t, 
Groroe B. GainseLt, 
Taowas J. Owen, 
Anraowy P. Francia. 
Samuvat D. Bascocs, 
Jona » ODELL, 
Roegat Bows. 


Josura Waker, 
Joun Hatser, 
R 


EpwarD Mexerrt, 
Hawny Barkow, 
Epwakrp Haier, 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


ULAR ATTENTION IS INVIT®D TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
aaa OFFERED BY THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 

INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 

The amount of Capital, over $1,300,000, 

Risks taken at the lowest rates 

The Profits divided anonally among the insured s 

The Company having (ts large Capital secared and invested, the MUTUAL relates 

) the division of Profits, No obligation is required of the assured beyond the payment 

actual Premium; hence no responsibility can attach to the Policy- 
ders. 


ist. 
2d. 
3d. 
a 


of thes 
hol: 


A DIVIDEND of 25 per cent, to the Policy holders has just been declared, out of | 
the Profits of the last year, and $120,600 added to the Capital. 

TRUSTEES. 
Perer Pornter © 
Scuvrvy. ~~ rea 
Louis Lore 
Astuosy B "jwensom, 
ALFRED Seton, 
Wu. H. Newnan, 
J. B. Omativia, 
Simon de Virser, 


Moses H. Garwwett, 

Rosweie Srracus. 
State, Jr., 
u H. Macr, 

e Mics. 

G. Winta'r. Guar, 

Sam’. L. Mitonts, 

Fraep’c. U. Fostza, 


. H. Mansmace, 


Samvct M, F 


A. B NEILSON, Preside 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. ALFRED SETON, Vice President. 





BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN GANK-NOTE courant. 


the severe! fimo age ne 
‘ \RPENTER 400. 
JOCELIN, DRA "ER, i 
WEL LSTOOD, HAY & WHITING, are ciscontinu d, acd ‘all communications may Lercuer | } 
@ add reased \o the Secretary 
This Company is now pre 


ared to afford to BANKING INSTITUTIONS and THE PUBLIC 
THE ADVANTAGES rebrey 


mm 1TS FORMATION, both as it rewards the SUPERIORITY OF 
THEIR WORK, the proct-tons marl sor the safety of the trust confided to their care, and they 
reapecifolly solicit # continuance of the patronage heretofore extended to them under their 
sepa. ate ity ore 


ant 
(ffioes at N a PHILADELPHIA, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 


nt ORK 
MONTREAL, and C HICAGO. 
CHARLES TOPPAN, President. 
WM. H. WHITING, Secretary. 


BOSTON, 





MARSHALL LEFFERTS & BRO., 
90 and 02 BEX KMAN STREKT, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS LN 
METALS, 
TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, 
BLOCK TIN &c., 
Le0, MANUFACTURERS OF 
GALVANIZED SHEET IRON, 
Galvanized Wire, Nails, Spikes, &., 
SHEETS CORRUGATED AN! FITTED FOR ROOFING, 
PIG IRON, 
IRON, SHOT AND BAR LEAD. 


COPPER, 


LEAD PIPE, SHEET 





SEWING MACHINES. 


SINGER’ 8 SEWING MACHINES. 
SINGER'S No. 1 SEWING MACHINE 
SINGER'S No. 2 SEWING MACHINE..... 
SINGER'S FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 
Hemming Guages reduced to 4. 


HE FAMILY MACHINES ARK CAPABLE OF PERFORMING IN THE BEST STYLE 
all the Sewing of a private family. 


Singer's Standard Machines, 

For manufacturing purposes, are well known to be without any successful rival fn the mar- 

ket. Much has recently been published in regard to various stitches made by Sewing Ma- 

chines Singer’s Machines make the best stitch ever inventec i do it in the best style. 
Send for a copy of 1 M. Smger & Co's Gazette, which contains fall and reliable information 

about prices, sizes, &c., of Sewing Machines. and will be supplied gratis. 


I. M. SINGER & CO., 
Ne. 458 Broadway, N. 
No. 150 Fulton St. Brooklyn. 


“WHEELER & WILSON'S SEWING MACHINE _ 
HAS, 48 USUAL, WON 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AT THE FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE AND AT THE PRINCIPAL FAIRS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNION. 


Office, 505 Broadway, New Vork. 
FINKLE & LYON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
PRICE REDUCED TO 950, 
Office, No. 505 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Family mnsoine. for every variety of family sewing 
for heavy Tailoring, 











auly. Quilting 


and Manufacturing | 
Machine, for the Manufacturer of Boots and Shoes, Sadd) ery, ac. 
All Machines warranted to give betier satisfaction th oth 
ote | fa an any other Sewing Machines in 
NX, B.—AGENTS WANTED 
MILTON FINKLE. 
LUCIUS LYON 


FINKLE & LYON, 
GROVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 
NEW STYLES—PRICES FROM $50 TO 6125. 
Hemmers, $5 Extra. 
bared MACHINES EW FROM 1WO +POOLS, AS PURCHASED FROM THE 
res bo aemteding @ thread ; they Hem, Feil, Gather and Suitch in a supe 
rior B 4g fini jog each seam by their own operaiion, without recourse to the hand-p: eedle, 
as is required by other machines. They wil . » better and cheaper sewing than a seam 
stress can, even if she works for one cen! an how 
OFFICERS OF Seasesrson AND SALE —- Rroadway, New York. 18 Sum: 8: 
w Coane tweet, Philadeiphia. 18) Baltimore Street, Baltimore. "aS West | 
Fourth Street, 01 Ageacies in ail the principal Cities and Towns tn the United 


8@ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 08 





New York, Novemper 1, 1858. 
UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 

as UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAG 
by Fire, on Buildings Merchandise, Hou-ehold furniture, &e ¢., at the usual oy | 
Losses adjusted in New York, and promptly paid, without refereoce to Led don. 
ASs fal Fand of $150,500 


Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the 
law of the State. 





a son Trustees. 

LEB 0. HALLS President Manhattan Bank. 

ane YLER LIV ixustoN, Firm of Barclay & Livingston 
WATTS SHERMA yuncap, Sherman & Co. 
on York Directors. 
Rosert Haypocs, 
w Kixe, 
©. MELetts 


J. De Perster Ocpex, 
Josera Stvakt 
. Epwarp I). Srracce, 
Geo. B. Morewoon. Bess. M. Wartiocs, 
Bensamin A, Mowrorp, Jexemian Wicsur. 
GEORGE ADLARD. viene er and General A 
all Street, New 


Beqeer Benson, 


| 
| —— 
| 
| 
| 
| 


B. Coppinetos, 


era 8. Hawaims, 


ent, 
fork. 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


CAPITAL 


This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 

Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
ehandise, Factories, Ships in Port, & 

the most favourable terms. 


. 

All losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid. 

Directors. 

Rewven 9 
ope 


On 


Feeverice R. Las, 


Avrrep Moors, 
Samoee. Wiiiets, 
rn " 


. Gessame W. Frorp, 
a . Stewart Brack, 
Seon "R. Paxr 

Guonae |. “Oanonen, 
amon. W 

Heavy Surevps, 
ANpRe Froment, 
Joseru H. Gopwrs, 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 


ALrouD, 


01 HOTWE 
Coanenics RB. Timrson, 
James Homes. 


| 
Benjamin J. J. Pents, Seoriary. | 


LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COmMPany, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
AL (WITH aqoune LATIONS) $5,500,000. = EXTRA CHARGE ee CRORE 
remiums may remain on loan. Losses Promp' 





the Atleatio. Half ia 
ant epenied ot * taken. 
Office—65 


C*rt 
fh Wall Street. 
FORO. M. KNEVITT, Acrvary 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
ASSETS, $880,000, 
M18 COMPANY CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE gE eae mmr BUSI. 


ness, and has returned to its dealers, out of the profits of the year 1558, a dividend of 
three scrip—and has redeemed the 





| 
= 
| 


== ee A interest on the outstanding 
an ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 

WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
22,000,000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000, 
Paid up Capita’ ana Surplus, $3,000,000. 
FUND OF 9250,000 HELD IN NEW 
TO MEET LOSSES. 
Losses adjusted in _ yas, and fp } may 
{in addition to its Fire Busi 
LIFE INSURANCE “LD J ALL 8 "BR rr \CHES. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
James McCall, 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Royal Phelps, 
Benj. B. Sherman, 
Henry L. Routh, 
Henry A. Smythe, 
Epucunp Hurry, Surveyor 


SPECIAL YORK, 











Adam Norrie, 


Wm. Pickersgill, 
Thos. Richardson, 
W. Butler Duncan, 


Richard Irvin. 


Adam Norrie, 
Francis Skiddy, 
Hear: 


George Moke. ‘ 
A. B. McDonald, Agent. 





BARTHOLF’S CELEBRATED | SEWING MACHINES, 
THE BEST IN USE, 
apes x BACEINES MAKE THE SHUTILE OR LOCK STITCH, WHICH IS UNDENIA- 
They Ay b Ses bs little thread, work almost noiselessly, are simple, and easily operated. 
PRICES, $50, $75, and $100, 
BARTHOLF MANUFACTURING Co,, 
434 Brosdway, Cor. Howard St. N. 


FAMILY KNITTING MACHINES, 
For Plain Stocking and Fancy Knitting; 
AKES TIPPETS, HOSIERY, ARMLETS, HOODS, CHILDREN’S PANTS, UNDER- 
SLERV 


And a variety of 


FANCY AND PLAIN KNITTING. 


SENECA FALLS 8 M. ©O.’S 
DEW STYLES OF Tce 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
TIED SHUTTLE STITCH, 
Averry’s Patent, Nov. 0, 1858, 

SALESRUOM AND AGENCY, 

No. 514 Broadway @Up Senseo, 
(a. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
COReER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capita $300,000. 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY | 
those of only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 


al property, buildings, ships in port and their ry on terms as low as are 
sonsistent with the security of the insurers and the insured. 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

sees | 


JAMES LORIMER GR GRAHAM, President. 
Jossra B. Vanxcu, Martm Bares, Jr., 


| 
| 


| 
| 


brand 
| sad Hock Wines. 


phaua 


_FURNITURE, ac. 


INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 
EMOVAL TO 312 BROADWAY, SECOND BLOCK ABOVE STEWART’S, WHERE 
we invite ali who have never seen such an articie to look at them. We won't ask you 
to buy, but shail be pleased to serve you, if you like them. bey are perfectly clean, sweet 
| and everlasting. Doo’: forget to look at them. You can also see at the same place 
| Colton’s Patent Iron Folding Bedsteads, 
That take up your bedding without trouble. 


REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 





PATENT MANGLES, 


OR IRONING CLOTHES wiseee Ad HEAT; SUITABLE FOR HOTELS, LAUN 
dries, and Private Famihes. For by 


DUN: on Want 6 | a omAnr, No. 51 Beekman anctetsedll 


JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 
and 700 Broadway, 


Near Fourth Street, 
FOR RUROPEAN AND AMERI- 
iug aad Ssopping Bags for Ladies aad GenUemen's 


« 
OLE LATHER TRUNKS, DRESS TRUNKS, &c., 
can Travelling. Paris made Travel! 


S' 





SILVER PLATED WARE, 


ABLE CUTLERY, TEA TRAYS, CARVED BREAD PLATTERS AND ENITV' 
Fire Irons, Bird Cages, Confectionery Moulds, Steak and Chafing Dishes, Coffee 


Tea Urns, Door Mats, Ac. 
SKATES IN GREAT VARIETY, 
For sale, io wholesale and retail, by the importers. 


WINDLE & CO., 56 Maiden t Lane, 
PHEes iM LOOKING St, Ase and Pic ture Fra 
EAST TREeT, NE OFFICE 215 CENTRE St, nfacteryy #21 
390, and 392 GREEN Wie ii stat er. oi” rge assortment of every description of novine 
Glasses and Picture Frames always on hand. Country orders solicited. Goods caref 
| packed and shipped to any part of the United States or Uanada. 


¢ Mana 


H. V. SIGLER, Agent. 





PINE 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMA PE AND OO. 
. 1343 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACB, 
Opposite the Hudson River Raitroad Station. And at 
YONKERS. 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot, 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, all the most er proved 
is of Champagne, including their own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties Claret 
The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
The Chotcest Brands of Segars. 
All the diferent kinds of Pickles, Sauces Caysups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardin 
A Generel Assortment of Previsions, ‘ucluding their Celebrated BURLINGTON West 
jams, Beef Tongues, &c. 
SoHE i BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of botb of the above places, and all the neigh 
bouring country adjacent thereto 





GUANO. 
E WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS. 
Farmers to the article which we have on band aad for sale at 
THIRTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
and which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever imported or manufactur- 
ed in this country. This Guano is imported by WM. H. WEBB, of New York, from Jarvis’ 
akers’ Islands, in the * SUUTH PAOIFIOC OCEAN,” and is sold genuine and pure as 
imported. I: bas been satisfactorily tested by many of oar prominent Farmers, and anal- 
yzed by the most eminent and popular Agricaltara! Chemists and found to contain (as will 
be seen by our circulars) « large per centage of 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, ee we ammonia suflicient to produce immediate abun- 
dant crops, besides substantially enriching the soil. Lt can be freely u.ed without 4 4 
of burning the seed or plant by coming ir contact with it, as is the case with some other fer- 
tilizers ; retaining a great degree of mois ure it causes the plant to grow in @ healthy con- 
dition, and as experience bas proved FREE OF INSECTS. For orders in any quantity 


(which will be promptly attenced to) Si pemoricts containiag full particulars of analyses 
and tests of farmers, apply to 
JOUN B. SARDY. Agen 


No. 58 South Street, corner of Wall st., New York ‘Cty. 


, PLANTERS AND 





MASONIC. 

REGALIA, JEWELS, AND ALL GOODS 
FOR LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND ENCAMPMENTS, 
MANUFACTURED AT 
424 BROADWAY. 

WILLIAM M. PRICE. 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS, 
27 MAIDEN LANE, ag Nassau Street, 
OOTS AND SHOES, rape FORTE COVE 
OSPITAL SHEETING, HORSE BLANKETS, 
LUTMING, FOX, BALLS, GLOVES, 
D. HODGMAN, 





Aod every deecriptior of India Rubber ‘ant 





A NEW DISCOVERY !—A NEW DISCOVERY! 
SOFT FRENCH TALLOW,—SOFT FRENCH TALLOW, 
HIGHLY PERFUMED,—HIGHLY PERFUMED, 


And prepared expressly for beautifying the Hair, puffing the Hair, curling the Mair, dress- 
ing the Hair, softening the Hair, smoothing the Hair, glossing the Hair, silkiog the Hair, 
laying the Hair, stiffening the Hair, arranging the Hair, adbering the Hair, setting the Hair, 
clinging the Hair, &c., &c. 


THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE HAIR. 


This is an invaluable article to dress the Hair with, for Parties, Balls, Weddings, and 
every other piace where @ lady wishes to appear to the best advantage ; at home, abroad, 
in the parlour, the street, around the fireside, or in the social eircie. 

This preparation far surpasses the Gils and P.catams so much used, and imparts to the 
air aS ley gloss and softness, while atthe same time a aF wad fer which Freoch Tallow 

The great and great secret in this article over all others is: 
AS YOU DRESS THE HAIR, SO IT REMAINS, 

and is not easily ¢isarranged. Every lady an‘ gentleman who will try this article, will learn 
this fact, that the Hair nent with i will remain smooth, keep Kr, 

the position as dressed lon, han by any article ever yet discove: 
—_ of beauty, fashion. nd reuponabitiny of ou, whole lend. No lady having used it 

place it in her wilet, and give it che frst preference. 


TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE.—TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE. 





lag 


It shall stand on its own merits. It hes merit for a place in the toilet of the Queen of 
Fasb‘ons, and will be crowned with the highest honours the fashionable world can bestow 
ao article for the wilet. 
— 7 THE TOILET. 


it will be the centre of a'traction, the loadstone and most 
TRY IT—TRY IT. 


If it does not please, return it to the agent fon whom purchased, who is authorised te 
refund the money. It is delightfal, said a Sowhern belle. It ought to be in every = 
said a distinguished lady of fashion. O woulda’t | be aice if I was made of Freach Ti Tallow! 
said a fashionabie litle girl some seven years old. 

Besides the beauty, gloss, and softness it imparts to the hair, it will also make it appear a 
shade y meen It ts the first and only article of pore French Tallow ever prep . and caa- 
not be found in this beautiful form in aay other city or place in the w 

The advantage French Ta)low bas over every hing yet discovered, lies in the fact, 
adhesive, and naturally holds and clings the —_ wow , hence 
gant article to use afier s'ckness, in case of fever, &c., 
and coarse, and will not lay on the head as desir ed. 

You may search the universe for something to your mind for children’s use, but never find 
anything so nice for liule girls and pe a* (his preparation ; if you want to form a nice little 
topnot for that sweet litle boy, or dress the nair of that dear littie girl, you need 
to preserve the order in which you pusse the hair. 

gar Here itis; try it; it will please you—there is nothing to be found like it. This is a 
firs:-class article, first-class ladies, and sold in first-class houses. 

FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. 
FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. 
SOFT FRENCH TALLOW. SOFT FRENCH TALLOW. 
Put up in Neat White Boxes, and Retailed at 50 Cents per Box. 


addr id to 
— MRS. ISABEL SCIPLE, 
No. 23 Ann Street, 
NEW YORK., 


It is the beau ideal of the toilet; 
admired jewel in a lady's \oilet. 


that itis 
ersons will find it an ele- 
hair has become rough 


| Between Broadway and Nassau St , near Astor House. 
WILL MEET WITH PROMPT ATTENTION. 
B@” The trade supplied at a very libers! discount. Imported and 
ISABEL SCIPLE, Orrics anv Derot, 23 ANN StTkEET, between Broadway 
near the Astor House. 
For sale by yy houses on Broadway, and Druggists, Perfumers, and Fancy Dealers 
where. For sale at 
_— No. 616 Broadway, «4 
323 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK. 
FOOD FOR 6B - See BISCOTINE. 
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janes R. Mclivarnes, 


DWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Avviste. Sec’y. 

















